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NOTES FROM CHARLIE ] 


It occurred to me , that it might be appropriate to explain why we have 
switched from newsprint to a glossy finish. Because I’m sure that at least a few 
of you will wonder, and possibly read something into the switch that isn’t 
accurate. 

Alright folks, here are the reasons it had to change. First of all, it isn’t any 
more expensive, and we aren’t doing this because we want to be competition for 
the big news-stand publications. The overall quality of this publication printed 
on newsprint paper was always a step below everybody else. We worried every 
time we shipped a magazine, mainly because a lot of them were shredded up by 
machines at various postal distribution centers. Replacing these copies is 
expensive, and after every mailing we had to replace a good many of what we 
mailed out. The overall print job was also not up to par. Our printer battled 
smudges, print thrus that went from one page to the next, creases and folds of 
the pages, crooked printing of pages, and all of this helped in our decision to go 
to a real magazine printer instead of a newspaper that printed Backwoodsman 
on the side. Backwoodsman was continuously cut wrong, either off center, or too 
high or too low, plainly speaking we just couldn’t put up with the failings of 
being pulp printed any longer. 

Backwoodsman will now be bigger, because our old printer couldn’t make 
it the size of other magazines, which hurts when the magazine sits lower on the 
news-stand than the ones in front of it and in back of it. Another thing that 
influenced our decision, the new printer does the printing and mailing, so this 
will speed the process up. You ask why..in the past we have had to do the 
subscription ourselves, which took time, and the subscription reader always got 
their magazines late. We fielded comments and complaints on a constant basis 
about why the magazines were on the news-stand before they got to the 
subscriber. Can you now see why we had to change? 

We only want to give you a better product, and we’ve never had any 
intention about going to a big time advertising rag, so put those fears away. 
Magazines being printed on pulp newsprint are a dying thing. We aren’t going 
to change our format, just the look. What we have been doing for 31 years is 
what we are going to be doing for the next 31 years. CHARLIE 


Please email us at bwmmag@cobridge.tv 
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sell many brands of wood sealers. 
Good luck with your project. Sincerely 
Smokey W. Harrison AR 


draw. I’ve trained myself to shoot this 
way. It works for me and lots of folks. 
Native Americans have been shooting 
like this for a very long time. 

There are woods a little better 
suited for warm or slightly cool 
weather, like eastern red cedar and 
sassafras. No way would I shoot a 
cedar bow in zero 
weather. For cold 
weather one should 
choose a white wood 
like hickory, which is 
sluggish in summer but 
picks up pounds and cast 
in cold weather. And 
hickory is very 
forgiving; that’s archery 
nomenclature for it 
rarely breaks. Other 
choices might be ash, 
hops, hornbeam or elm. 

Yes, you should always 
seal your bow. It keeps 
harmful dampness out. 

Native Americans sealed their 
bows with animal fat from bear 
or raccoon. Perhaps Eskimos 
used seal, reindeer or bear fat. I 
suppose any animal fat would 
work. Some 19 th century 
Cherokee used hog fat. The bow 
was warmed, not scorched or 
burned, over a fire, and the fat 
was rubbed into the wood. This 
process was repeated a number 
of times until the archer was 
satisfied enough fat had 
penetrated the wood. One could 
use vegetable shortening, that’s 
what I use, and then I coat the 
bow in linseed oil. Of course Native 
Americans treated their wooden arrow 
shafts the same way. I do as well. 
Heck, one modern-day Cherokee used 
motor oil. Some say all this oil also 
makes the bow more supple, this could 
be true. Furthermore, hardware stores 


Hi Charlie: It seems like sometimes 
you run photos of artistic displays of 
sporting equipment, but I’m not sure if 
you’ve shown pics of living room 
arrangements. Well, I’ve long wanted 
to put up a display of my favorite 
things in our home. I don’t have a 
“man cave” for this sort of decor, so I 
made sure the whole family 
appreciated the idea before plunging 
in. Thankfully, they do! I had 
wondered what sort of things to 
include. It was a fun challenge to make 
the sketch, lay the items out on the 
floor, and make sure it all fit the space 
“just right”. I was interested to see that 
older-type items won out for their 


beauty. (I wanted to include a wooden 
canoe or kayak paddle but the space 
wasn’t right for them or even for the 
leaning ski and snowshoej.I used 
whittled osage orange pegs - my 
favorite wood - for the mounts and 
installed them with double-ended 
screws cranked into plastic wall 
bushings. Nothing here is a “wall- 
hanger” as I regularly use the goodies 
on display. With the CSA .45 4ifle I 
got cheaply as a “second” (due to its 
two-tone stock) I dropped a walking 
stalked whitetail, offhand, in gorgeous 
light snowfall the day after Christmas 
last year, with a friend along who’d 
never been deer hunting - there’s a 
memory for ya. But I didn’t want to 
hide the light of these great tools under 
a bushel any longer, so to speak. 
Maybe others could send in pics 
showing their decor solutions. I’d like 
to see “man cave” set-ups too. 


Re: John from Wasilla, Alaska. A 
response to John’s query, Nov/Dec 
2010 issue. Letters, Page 9. 

To be completely honest, I can’t 
say I’ve ever hunted when the 
temperature was zero or below. Here in 
the Ozarks it rarely gets that cold. I’ve 
harvested wood for bows and arrow 
shafts for more years than I care to 
remember. Now, a long bow is any 


bow 60 inches or longer so that would 
make my bows short bows, 57 inches 
is as long as I go, 48 inches is the 
shortest I will go. Right now. I’m in a 
53-52 inch phase. I snap shoot, can’t 
pull a short self-bow back to the chin 
or face. It’s one way of shooting a 
bow. The bow tells me when it’s at full 


LETTERS 


Here is a list of topics that Back¬ 
woodsman readers have indicated they 
would like to see in full length articles. 

The Use of Scythes and Farm Tools 
for Land Clearing - The Aconitum 
Thrown By Means Of A Thong(a 
dart or javelin) - Foreign Military 
Surplus Tents - Survival/Military 
Type Weapons - How To Hide Youi 
Scent When Hunting - Tracking - 
How To Make Gunpowder From 
Aspirin - Fall Out Shelters - DIY A- 
Frame Shelters - Home Remedies 
That Work - What To Do If You 
Can’t Afford A Retreat - How To 
Waterproof Plainsman Boots Made 
Out Of Elk Hide - Why A Small 
Amount of Money Should Be In 
Every Survival Kit - The North 
American Arms Mini-Revolver - 
Cheap-Repairable Firearms - 
Making Homemade Lead Shot For 
Shotguns - Hide-Out RevoIvers(old 
and new). _ 














Speaking of creative and inspiring 
decor, one of these days I’m going to 
start carving on a couple of my favorite 
guns - to add images, symbols and 
designs - to make them mine, and the 
better to hand them down. I don’t care 
that I’m not an expert artist, nor what it 
does to their official value. The guns 
that I use and appreciate the most are 
not high-end in the first place. It’s not a 
“cog in the market” “owner as 
placeholder” type of idea. It’s an old- 
fashioned, folksy, Indian thing. Maybe 
others could send in photos of their 
self-decorated personalized guns? I 
know I’ve seen such pics here in BWM 
before. More would be good. Such art 
isn’t just for antiques or re-enactments. 
It’s for our own lives! Thanks for being 
there, Jeff Potter, publisher, 
OutYourBackdoor.com HQ for indie 
outdoor culture. 


I would like to share with you a quick, 
easy, cheap way to make some fire 
start helpers. First save your empty egg 
cartons, the ones that are gray, made 
from pressed paper. Next check around 
the house for some old half used 
candles, or at some yard sales. You 
will find candles both large and small. 



some t im e for 20 or 30 cents. Now get 
a empty can, like a 3 lb. Coffee can or 
an old cooking pan. You will also need 
a gas camp stove or Bar B-Q grill or 
some kind of heat. Cut the top off the 
egg cartons and lay them out on a piece 
of cardboard with the little pockets up, 
you know the spots where the eggs set. 
Next melt the old candles, paraffin wax 
will also work mixed with your melted 
candles. Pour your melted wax into 
your egg cartons you just laid out, the 
paper egg cartons will soak up the hot 
wax pretty quick so pour slow till you 
have about Vi inch in the bottom of 
each egg pocket. After the wax has set 
up, you can break apart the little 
pockets you just filled with wax and 
you now have 12 super fire start 
helpers, they work good for the 
fireplace, wood stove, camp fires or 
any other place you need a quick fire 




started. I carry 
5 or 6 in a 
small zip lock 
bag in my 
fishing tackle 
box, my 
hunting jacket, 
camping kit. 
Makes a quick 
hand warming 
fire, one or 
two in a tin 
plate in the 
floor of your 
tent give lots 
of light and good heat. We heat our 
home with a wood stove, so we build 
several fires a year and I have not 
found anything that works better, faster 
or cheaper than the waxed filled egg 
carton. Elvet Love, DeSoto MO 
ps If you use your wife’s kitchen cook 
stove for melting the wax, please don’t 
tell her my name. OK. Happy trails and 
quick fires. 


Dear Charlie: enclosed is my renewal 
for another three years. I have also 
enclosed a photo of a brush knife I 
make from old circle saw blades from 
local saw mills. These saws run from 
1/8 to 5/16 thick, band saws are too 
thin and won’t hold a good cutting 
edge. The steel in band saws is 
formulated to flex a lot without 
cracking and the teeth are either swege 
to work harden them or are carbide 
brazed on. The axe blade side is angled 
back toward the handle, an idea I 
copied from the gurka kuhkri, and 
works very well on limbs or small trees 
up to 2". The concave curved side is 
better for slashing small brush and 
briars. The convex blade is a good all 
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around tool for camp and trail use. The 
end of both blades have the end 
sharpened for digging. The handle is 
made from hardwood and thicker in the 
middle for a good grip, then flared out 
wide at the front to keep your hand 
from sliding up on the blade. I don’t 
make these to sell, but anyone who can 
get an old saw and a torch and grinder, 
can make their own. Respectfully 
Robert Conner, Curtin OR 


ps I spent several years working as a 
millwright so have quite a bit of 
experience with mill saws. 



Hi Folks: I have loved your magazine 
since a friend gave me a Vi dozen back 
issues a couple year ago. I am writing 
about the article by Roy Pattan on Hide 
Tanning the Simple Way in the current 
Nov/Dec 2010 issue In his article he 
talks about being very careful not to 
tear the hide while stretching it on the 
frame. I would like to suggest an 
alternate method of attachment that 
eliminates that problem. In the mid 70's 
my Father and I lived 3 years in a 
Lakota pattern 18 foot teepee, when 
being set up the outer cover needs to be 
staked down to prevent the wind from 
lifting it. Lacking grommets, the 
Native Americans used a method that 
will work with most, if not all fabrics. 
They placed a small stone against the 
back side of the material then pushed it 
through a loop in the tie down string, 
pulling the loop tight behind the stone, 
and then tied off the loose end as tight 
as required without the possibility of 
tearing out a hole since no hole is 
present. The effect is similar to putting 
a button through a button hole and will 
work with any flexible material. Stay 
safe Tom Hogan Laconia NH 



















Charlie: In your magazine Volume 31 
No. 2, I read an article on Cinnamon 
and Honey Remedies for arthritis. I 
want to thank you, because I have no 
pain anywhere in my body of arthritis. 

I have not taken any pain killers in a 
month and am also able to walk better, 
so thank you! 

Another question, how do I 
overcome the fear of the dark and 
being lost at night, especially when you 
can’t see your hand in front of your 
face? Thank you. Earl Hakel 

Dear Charlie: In the July/Aug issue 
was an article by Steve D Martin on 
birch tree tender fungus. In Northern 
Canada and Russia this material is 
known as “Chaga”. A few years ago 
some cancer researchers heard about a 
remote northern Russian Village that 
had never experienced cancer, so they 
(the research scientists) went to see 
what was unique in their lifestyle. The 
only thing different was that being too 
poor and remote, they never had coffee 
or tea. Instead, they made a drink from 
this birch fungus. 

Two years ago a U.S. research 
facility in Manitoba was buying large 
amounts of this fungus to do research 
on, as to a cancer preventive, or 
possibly cure. Since moving to Ontario 
I am not familiar with the demand for 
the fungus or the ultimate results of the 
research. I have some powdered fungus 
which I occasionally make a drink 
with. It is quite pleasant. Your readers 
can probably find more information 
about Chaga on the internet. Mike 
Camp Ontario Canada. 

Dear BWM: A friend turned me on to 
your magazine a while back and I have 
been reading it ever since. Here is 
something some of your readers may 
be interested in. A while back I made a 
homemade draw knife from some scrap 
steel and bolts and he has been on me 
to write and tell you about it. Well here 
it is. I took a piece of steel 1/4 in x 15 
in x 2 in long and welded a 5/8 x 7 in 
bolt to each end for the handles. I had 
to bend them a little for comfort 
purposes. They were rough on the 
wrists. I notched each bolt so the blade 
would fit inside it and welded it up. 
Now came the fun part. I locked the 
blade in a vise and took a large file and 
went to work. It was a long and tiring 
process to sharpen this thing by hand. I 
would sharpen awhile and check it and 


when I thought it was good I took it 
home, cut down a 10 in thick pine tree 
and tired it. Guess what? It wouldn’t 
cut squat. Oh well, off to work I go and 
I work on it some more. Finally it 
started to shape up. The first edge 
angle was a 45 deg and it wasn’t 
slanted enough so we tried a 20 deg 
and that was the one we were looking 
for. I took a stone and put the finishing 
touches on and home I went. That 
thing skinned that log like it wasn’t 
nothing. Boy it sure felt good when 
that thing worked as well as it did. I 
have attached a picture for you also. 
Thanks for an awesome magazine. 
Marty Jackson Harriman TN 



Yo Charlie: After misplacing the 
issue I’m now reading, the Nov/Dec 
issue and see where info about 
outhouses might be welcome. I have 
used them from time to time and some 
neighbors had one when I was a 
teenager. I think the book “Where 
There Is No Doctors” says to never 
place one closer than 60 feet from a 
well, and I’d think the farther away the 
better. I figure the deeper the hole, the 
longer it will take to fill it, but the 
closer you are to the water table too. 
My well is only 12 feet deep. My 
neighbors kept a bag of lime and a tin 
can in the outhouse and they would 
sprinkle some lime on the waste when 
they finished their business. It kept the 
flies and smell down and helped speed 
up the decomposition of the waste 
matter. They had a two seater, which 
they said made sense if you had small 
children. On cold winter nights, you 
would have a place to sit out of the 
weather while the little one does his 
business. Phone books are better than 
slick-papered Sears catalogs. I’ve 
never known anyone to seriously use 
com cobs. My dad, who grew up using 
outhouses thought the idea was 
ridiculous. Com husks, maybe. 

Re the article on the .38 S&W, I 
have some data and comments: 
According to what I found the 
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diameters of the .38 S&W, bullet: .361, 
case neck dia.: .3855, at base: .3865. 
For the .38 Special: bullet: .357, case 
dia., neck and base: .379 I don’t know 
enough to have an educated opinion as 
to the significance of the difference, 
but I have my own experience to relate. 
For Informational Purposes Only! I 
don’t recommend anyone hying this, 
but one of my first handguns was an 
Iver Johnson in .38 S&W. I also didn’t 
like the price of ammo but noticed that 
.38 Special wad cutters would fit in the 
cylinder without modification. I 
figured that they were probably lightly 
loaded and I reloaded them with a .37 
Special tool set. At least one person 
warned me not to do this. I noticed 
case swelling on a number of the cases 
and they were very difficult to re-size. 
I ended up keeping them and deciding 
to use them in a worst case scenario, as 
in life or death, but I don’t think I’d 
recommend anyone else try it. Will 
Aygam Va. Beach VA. 

Charlie: This is a clever idea. Anyone 
wanting an old time look could make 
one of these sterling silver antique 
ornate knife handle pendants. It’s made 
from the top of an old silver table 
knife. Good for a necklace or pocket 
watch fob. Bob East El Paso TX 



Hi Charlie: Made myself 3 sets of 18 th 
century vise grips from article in 
Backwoodsman this year. Some 
changes: 

1. Scaled it back to 2/3 size, .fit my 
hand better. 

2. Installed coil spring between jaws 

3. Thumb screw at back adjusts jaws 
parallel for better grip on work piece. 



Yer Humble Servant Phil Cravener PA 















Gentlemen: I have just finished reading 
the fine article “Rustic Powder Horn 
Making” by Ross Moyer in the 
Nov/Dec 2010 issue of your magazine. 

Since I have made about 20 horns 
of my own design and after studying 
old, original ones, I have a few tips to 
pass along. 

First, I found that many of the old 
horns were scraped down until paper 
thin. This served two purposes. The 
horn becomes translucent, so that the 
owner could hold the horn up to the 
light and determine how much powder 
was still left, and whether he needs to 
replenish. Also, the horn was lighter in 
weight. Doesn’t seem like much, but 
was important to long-hunters that 
spent much of their time in the dense 
woods and traveling great distances. 
Second, the depth of the horn cavity 
was important to know before cutting 
the tip off. A bent wire (similar to the 
horn curvature) slipped into the open 
end of the horn will determine the 
cavity depth. Cut the tip at least !4 inch 
beyond this depth. After cutting the tip 
off, the hole (approx 1/4 inch in 
diameter) should be carefully drilled 
into the cavity, 


To make a strap attachment to the 
plug end of the horn, I usually find a 
rusty, old, nail, cut off the head, bend 
to the shape of a large staple, sharpen 
the cut end, and drive it into the hom 
plug. I recently made a double-ended 
hom from ones that were hanging on a 
garage wall. As most of us know, 
wives can’t wait to get rid of all the 
horns, antlers, and deer heads at then- 
yard sales. This is a good source for 
acquiring items for use in 
Backwoodsman projects. 

Anyway, I made the double hom 
for use with a double shotgun/ rifle that 
I own, which uses 2F powder for the 
shotgun and 3F for the rifle. In order to 
keep track of which side of the hom 
has the desired size of powder that I 
want, I carved the spouts to have 2 
rings on one end and 3 rings on the 
other where the leather straps are 
attached. 

I scrimshaw most of my horns in 
various patterns and designs. Scribing 
and cutting these images is more 
difficult on horns than on ivbry or 
whale’s teeth because of the stubborn 
grain, but worth the effort. 

My compliments to Ross Moyer 
on his article. Making your own 
hom is very satisfying and will 
give years of service. Don Bills 
Treasure Coast Muzzleloaders 
Stuart, FL 


Third, spacing of the tacks that 
hold the plug in place can best be 
achieved by making measured marks 
on a cut rubber band. When stretched 
around the planned tack area of the 
hom it will show where the tacks 
should go to be equally spaced. 


Hello Charlie: Some time back I 
wrote to you about an adapter that 
I made for my model 44 Mosin 
Nagant carbine. It was made 
overall for the 7.62x 54R 
magnum. This allowed the use of 
not just .32 ACP rounds, but also 
.32 S&W short, .32 S&W long, 
and .32 H&R magnum rounds. 

I saw Ace Dubes’ ad and sent 
for him to make me one of his. It 
took 12 weeks and $30 before it 
arrived. It looked good except that 
the shoulder was three millimeter 
too far forward. A few hours of 
careful filing solved that problem. 
I started working up loads with .32 
ACP, .32 S&W short, and .32 S&W 
long, kept to 50 yards using 110 grain 
cast lead bullets while using the .32 
H&R magnum round with 110 grain 
cast lead to 100 yards. Those who 
reload understand the drill. 

While doing this, I received a 
Sportsman’s Guide catalog advertising 


a new multi-chamber adapter for the 
7.62x54R round. Figures! What 
annoyed me was why didn’t this 
person do the same for the other 30 
caliber adapters advertised. 

For the readers: The diameter 
range from .308 for the carbine round 
to .310/.311, and .312 for other 
calibers, 30-30, 308, 30-40, 303 
British, 30-06, etc. You are only 
limited by your imagination and some 
by your ability. 

Example: Those who own Russian 
Nagant revolvers can use .32 H&R 
rounds with no problems. If you reload 
the brass, your plinking becomes 
cheaper. Oh! Back to the adapters. You 
might want to try running a .30 carbine 
finish reamer in them as well. I did this 
with my .30-30 which also allowed me 
to use a .32 Ballard case with a 150 
grain pointed lead bullet of 100 yds. 
Between 50 and 100 yards this load is 
a surprise on deer, and has a low report 
as well. 

Now I mention reloads a lot 
because it allows you to understand 
your rifle, shotgun, or hand gun and its 
use to a greater extent, either for 
hunting, self defense, target shooting, 
or for survival use. Reloading can take 
the bite out of today’s ever increasing 
factory loadings. Once you buy your 
dies, and a hand press and some brass, 
you’ll not need that expense again. 
Powder, bullets, and primers are easy 
on the wallet and if you find someone 
who casts lead and a car dealership that 
wants to get rid of its used wheel 
weights, you’ll really begin to save. 

You don’t need expensive 
equipment. Just go to swap meets or 
gun shows. There are many used parts 
that are in good shape just waiting for 
someone to give them a good home. If 
you are unsure of yourself, seek out 
some one who reloads to see how it is 
done. Ok, you can form a group to 
share expenses. 

Get yourself a reloading book like 
Lyman #44 Ideal; books that aren’t 
trying to sell their products. When you 
start to reload, remember, some die 
will work for several cases in a certain 
caliber. I.e. .30 caliber runs .308 to 
.312 so you can use .32 S&W shorts, 
longs, magnums, Ballard - you’ll pick 
it up! If you need to buy brass you can 
order direct from starlinebrass.com or 
Cabela’s.com, or natchez.com. For 
dies, try the shows or go to cabela’s or 












Natchez. Good Luck Bruce Koladay, 
Ivyland PA 

Charlie: Just a quick note about an 
article that I feel would make a great 
reprint this coming spring. “Things To 
Know About Sassafras” by Warren 
Cooper, printed in the Sept/Oct edition. 
I have made at least a dozen copies and 
given to friends along with a small 
packet of dried sassafras. His method 
of drying just the cambium layer of the 
sassafras root is far superior to trying 
to keep and boil the whole root. Very 
informative article worth repeating. 
Charles DeVore Kamack, TX 


Charlie: I read every issue cover to 
cover and have tried many of the ideas 
that have appeared over the years. I am 
a avid blackpowder shooter so here’s a 
cleaning solution that works really 
well. 

Mix equal parts of rubbing 
alcohol, hydrogen peroxide and 
Murphys Oil soap. You need to store 
this in a dark colored container such as 
liquid laundry soap jug as it will 
evaporate in a clear jug. I use one of 
the small brown peroxide bottles to 
travel with in my cleaning kit. R W 
Connally Camp On The Pawnee 
Lamed KS 


Backwoodsman Magazine: I ran across 
volumes #31 & #32 at a local grocery 
store, #31 was a first for me. I was 
hooked on first bite. The information is 
a real tack driver. No run arounds, or 
infomercials. I like. We raise most of 


make enough to start campfires 200 
times or more. 5 cent size is plenty. 
Bigger is better of course. It’ll start and 
dry wet tinder. It can be the difference 
between being a victim, or surviving to 
stay and play another day. Keep the 
nite lite burning, and the mind 
learning. Johnakahonga Bristol Tenn. 

To The Readers: Does anybody have 
one of these? I’m thinking seriously of 
bringing this lure back into production 
if I can find an old one to copy. The 
concept is good, and I wonder how 
long they were manufactured after 
1918? I would be willing to trade a 
couple years of Backwoodsman for the 
lure. Charlie/BWM 



Hi Charlie and Readers: Wanted you to 
see what all I was able to make from a 
handicapped ramp, made of treated 
lumber, that a lady at church wanted 
removed from the house she had just 
purchased: firewood cover and junk 
box; a foot bridge; a saw buck; a small 
retaining wall; and a camp table. The 
roof of the firewood cover was made 
from discarded plywood from a 
constructions site and the roofing was 
garbage picked. The only cost in all of 
the projects was the nails. 




our own veggies, chickens and eggs. 

Living in the mountains of Tennessee. 

Our back yard view is the Cherokee 
National Forest. Nearest neighbor 300 
yards. Good guy too! Only house in 
sight. So I hike often as possible being 
the caretaker of my 90 year old 
grandfather, can prevent many a great 
hiking day. But I read him your 
magazines. He said to write you on fire 
starters. Being a carpenter for many 
years. There is a lot of wood adhesive. 

It drips off of the second story floor 
joist. Gluing down plywood is a messy 
job, lots of waste. You can pop up or 
peel up dozens of blobs, different si 
shapes and sizes, when dried, they car 
be stored in a fire starter tin box. Al ^ 1 
any later date they will catch fire right 
away. One match will do it, or mixed ^ 
with fire tinder. They will get it going ” 
bright and right. One tin box will 




























Fermenting bucket with lid 


Now that I have everyone’s attention, I will explain 
myself. Back in the 30's there was a little something 
called Prohibition. Not a very popular law, and also a 
good way for criminals to make a lot of money. (It did 
give a rise to NASCAR though, so we did get one good 
thing out of it!) Well, back to Jimmy and his part in all 
of this. When Prohibition was repealed, it only allowed 
for wine to be made at home, this technically, left out 
beer. Thankfully, Jimmy had the smarts to have the 
word “beer” added to the law again, enabling people to 
make beer at home. 

I have been home brewing now for about three years 
and am happy with the results. In this article I will take 
you through the easiest and fastest brewing method with 
a minimum amount of cash. A typical five gallon batch 
will cost about $30 after the purchase of a little 
equipment. You typically get about 52 12 ounce beers 
out of this. When looked at, a quality “6-er” goes for 
around $9. That comes to about $75 for store bought, 
compared to $30 when you homebrew. Eventually, you 
can get down to about $18 to $20 with all-grain brewing. 

So let’s get down to business. There are three types 
of brewing: extract, partial mash, and all-grain brewing. 


I will just explain extract brewing here. If more interest 
is shown, I can write articles on the other two methods. 
In its most simple form all you need to do is boil water 
and add in the extract yeast and enough water to fill a 5.5 
gallon bucket. 

Equipment that you will need is: a 6.5 gallon food- 
grade bucket with lid, stirring spoon, 4 gallon boiling 
pot, thermometer, bottling bucket, bottling wand, capper, 
and an air lock. The easiest way to get all of this is to 
buy a beginners kit from a homebrew shop - it comes 
with all of these things, and a bucket. You will have to 


Everything that you need to brew:(left to right) 
bleach, scissors, stirring spoon, rubbing 
alcohol, dried malt extract, air lock, gallon jug, 
and brewing kit with yeast. 
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have a hole drilled into the lid of the bucket to accept a 
small gasket that will hold the air lock. When it comes 
time to bottling, you will also need 54 “pry-off-top” 
bottles. I have tried the twist-off kind and they just do 
not work. All of these items can be bought at any beer 
and wine supply store in your area. Last, but not least, 
you will need some unscented bleach and 90% rubbing 
alcohol for sanitizer. 

Lets Make Beer 

Your first step should be to decide what kind of beer 
you would like to make. The ale kits are best for 
beginners because they will ferment at higher 
temperatures. Lagers require very cool temperatures, 
usually requiring a refrigerator. I will gear an article for 











ales. This is where the bottle collecting can be fun. 
After I got my first brewing kit, I sampled a lot of variety 
packs from different craft breweries, making sure that 
the bottles were all “pry-offs”. Some of the more 
familiar companies would be Sam Adams, Sierra 
Nevada, and believe it or not, Budweiser. Bud makes an 
“American Ale” which is cheaper than the rest, but still 
has a lot more taste than normal Bud. (Only these Bud 
Ale bottles are “pry-off’.) When you find a type you 
like, and have collected enough bottles, go to your local 
homebrew shop and buy a kit. A typical kit contains a 
can of liquid malt and a package of yeast. These kits 
come in all different styles and are pretty much 
foolproof. You are also told to add 2 pounds of sugar to 
this mix. You can “cheap-out” here, and still make beer 
by adding table sugar, or better yet brewers sugar, but the 
beer will taste a little ‘’’alcoholly”. It is much better to 
go with 2 pounds of a dry malt extract. It will make your 
beer taste better and have better head retention. 

When you are ready to start, you must sanitize 
EVERYTHING that comes in contact with the beer. For 
this, mix one tablespoon bleach with one gallon of water. 
I use a Rubbermaid tote and fill it with 4 gallons of this 



Adding DME 



Adding LME 


mixture. Submerge your bucket and lid, stirring spoon, 
and air lock into the solution. It is okay if your bucket is 
not totally submerged, just move it around from time to 
time. I then wipe down any surfaces that I will be setting 
things on - about the only thing that will wreck your 
beer is an infection from unsanitary conditions! While 
things are soaking, bring 2 '/ 2 gallons of water to a boil, 
a general rule is that if you use your tap water for 
drinking, and there is no “off’ taste, then just use that. 
If you have “off’ flavors from hard water or sulfur, then 
buy bottled water. Six gallons of water is all you need. 
Also, put your unopened can of malt in a pan of warm 
water to “thin out”, so you can easily pour it out of the 
can. 

When your water is at a good boil, pour in the 
contents of your malt can and 2 pounds of either sugar, 
or dry malt extract, DO NOT COVER. Set your yeast 
packet off to one side for now. After 45 minutes turn 
your heat source off. Now we have to cool this wort 
(this is what we call the hot mixture). The easiest way is 
to just put it in a sink or tub filled with ice water or, in 
the winter, a snow bank will work. Wipe down a 
thermometer (any kind you can read will work), with 



Pouring wort into fermented bucket 
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Sanitizing yeast packet with rubbing alcohol 


some rubbing alcohol to sanitize it and get your wort 
down into the 70's(F) or low 80's(F). 

Rinse all of your equipment that has been soaking in 
the sanitizer really well. This means until you can no 
longer smell any bleach. Set these items, excluding the 


Bottling supplies: (left to right) Capper, caps, 
bottling wand, stirring spoon, bottling sugar, 
and bottling bucket. 


Adding water to 5.5 gallons 


bucket, on a clean white towel that you have set on a 
clean surface. Dump your cooled wort into the bucket 
and figure out how much more water you need to get to 
5.5 gallons total. If using tap water make sure that you 
are measuring it out in a sanitized container. I use an old 
one gallon juice container. When doing this, try to mix 
hot and cold water to keep the wort in the 70's(F) or low 
80's(F). When you have a total of 5.5 gallons, stir the 
mixture to make sure it is well mixed. Take out your 
mixing utensil and wipe down the packet of yeast and a 
pair of scissors with the alcohol. Open the yeast and 
sprinkle over the top of your wort. Then firmly place 
your lid on, making sure that it is on tight. Fill your air 
lock with water to the level marked on the side of it and 
place it in the gasket in the lid. If you do not have an air 
lock, just get a good length of food grade tubing that will 
fit into the gasket in the lid. Then place the other end 


Pitching yeast 

submerged into a bowl of water and bleach mixture. 
This will let gasses escape and keep the air out. That is 
all you need to do. Place your bucket in a cool, (65(F)° 
works best) dark and quiet place. In about 24 hours your 
air lock should be bubbling away nicely. (WARNING: 
If you ferment at room temperatures above 72°, you 
could have a vigorous fermentation that could plug the 


Lid snapped on with air lock attached 
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air lock and blow the lid off of your beer.) If the air lock 
gets plugged, just hook up a blow off tube as described 
above. This will stay unplugged better than the airlock. 
In two weeks your beer will be ready to bottle! During 
this two weeks you can remove the manufacturer labels 
from your sampling bottles. The easiest way to do this 
is to soak the bottle label in hot water and an”oxy” 
cleaner for about an hour, and they should come right off 
- DO THIS DURING THE TWO WEEK WAIT! 

Bottling Day 

After two weeks you will be anxious to get moving 
on your bottling. Get your Rubbermaid container back 
out and fill with four gallons of your bleach and water 
mixture. Soak all of your bottles completely submerged 
for about 20 minutes, it usually takes about three batches 
to get all the bottles down. If you have a dishwasher 
with a sanitizing cycle, just wash them in the dishwasher 
using NO soap. Make sure that you rinse the bottles 
really well if you soak in the bleach mixture! Next, put 
your plastic siphon with tubing (racking cane), stirring 
spoon, bottling wand, and bottling bucket into your 
sanitizing solution. Let this soak for about 20 minutes 
and again, rinse very well. 

You could get away with just some food grade 
tubing to siphon and bottle your beer. When using the 
tubing to bottle, just connect a pair of hemostat clamps 
to the tube, to stop the beer in between bottles, this will 
work; however, a bottling wand is a lot easier to use, and 
helps you fill the bottles to the correct level. While 
waiting for your equipment to sanitize, boil two cups of 
water, and either mix in 1 'A cups dry malt extract or 3 A 
cup brewing sugar. Again, I find that the dried malt 
gives the beer better body than the sugar, but both will 
work. These amounts need to be PRECISE and are good 
for 5.5 gallon batches. If you add too much, you will 
make bottle bombs, and have no beer to show for your 
work. If you add too little, your beer will not be 
carbonated. We will add this to our own beer so that it 
will naturally carbonate in the bottle. You see, the yeast 
ate up all of the sugars in the wort, to make it into beer, 
then the yeast went dormant. It also gave off C02. We 
need more C02 after capping to carbonate the beer. So, 
by adding more sugar to the beer it will carbonate 
naturally in the bottle after it is capped. The C02 has no 
where to go in the bottle except into the beer! After 
boiling your water/malt mix for about ten minutes, cool 
it down in a sink with ice water, or in the fridge, keeping 
a lid on it. Remember, it is now sanitized. Also boil 
about 60 caps for five minutes to sanitize them. 

Now comes the fun. Add your sugar mixture to the 
bottling bucket. Now also siphon the beer into your 
bottling bucket. Using your sanitized spoon stir this 
mixture completely. Connect the bottling wand or tubing 
to the spigot on the bucket and begin filling your bottles. 
If using the bottling wand, fill to top and when you 


remove the wand, you will have the proper head space. 
If just using tubing leave about an inch head space. 
After filling a few bottles, set a cap on top of each bottle. 
What this will do is let C02 push oxygen out of the 
bottle before capping. When done with filling, let the 
bottles set about five minutes, and then begin capping. 
Use your capper and firmly seat caps on bottles. There 
are different cappers on the market, so just follow the 
directions that came with yours. If no liquid seeps out, 
it is a good indication that you have a good seal. Now 
again, place your bottles in a dark place about 70°(F) for 
21 days. I usually open one or two at 11 days, just to 
check carbonation, but the beer will taste better after 21 
days. Now you can enjoy the fruits of your labor. 

Conclusion 

This will make a good beer. There are many ways to 
brew your own beer, and 1 have described just one way. 
You can get more technical with hydrometers and other 
equipment, but I feel the kits are pretty much foolproof 
for beginners. The most important thing is your 
sanitation. That is about all that can go wrong at this 
level. There are many good videos on Youtube, and that 
is where my interest started. After I saw how easy it was 
to start, I tried it, and now 1 have moved into all-grain 
brewing, which becomes more involved and time 
consuming, but it will save you even more money, and 
you have more control over the final product. This 
means that you can design your very own beer. One 
book I’ve used for helpful information is “How to Brew ” 
by John J. Palmer, another food information source that 
1 heavily relied on was www.homebrewtalk.com. The 
guys there are quick to answer questions from new 
brewers and there is a ton of information on this site. 

So, there you have it. Jimmy Carter, our greatest 
President! Well, if you really believe this, then you have 
had WAAAAAY too many of your own home brew 
already! Good luck brewing! 


Vise to Hold Fishhooks Made 
from Large Safety Pin 

Fishermen who repair or manufacture 
their own flies will find that a small vise 
to hold the hooks 
can be made eas¬ 
ily from a large 
safety pin. It is at¬ 
tached to a bench, 
table or block of 
wood by means of 
a staple driven 
over the head, and 
a staple is driven 
into the wood on 
each side of the 
pm. in use, uie uuuri is slipped under 
these two staples, and the pin is opened to 
hold it tightly in place. 















For me, the answer to this 
question is yes. A revolver, 
meaning the type of firearm that 
could accurately be described as a 
handgun with a rotating cylinder 
of chambers, is indeed also a 
pistol. 

Even though various 
shoulder-fired revolving rifles and 
carbines have also been 
manufactured from time to time 
since the early days of the 
revolver, here we will focus our 
attention on the more common 
handgun type, for this discussion 
about pistols. 

In fairly recent years there has 
emerged what I consider an 
interesting trend among many, 
supposedly enlightened 
firearms aficionados, 
whereby “revolvers” are 
often distinguished from 
“pistols”, with the latter 
term reserved (apparently 
mostly in modern 
America) to apply 
principally to automatic 
pistols, though more 
specifically (and broadly) 
to indicate a “subset of 
handgun type whose 
chamber is integral with 
the barrel” to quote the 
popular definition found 
on Wikipedia, as 
differentiated from a 
revolving firearm when 
referring to handguns. 

Some will insist that it is 
actually erroneous to refer 
to the revolver as a 
“pistol”. I wholeheartedly 
disagree with this notion. 

In my own research I have yet 
to track down the origin of, or even 
encounter any logical reasoning 
behind this seemingly arbitrary 
distinction based on a chamber-to- 
barrel relationship, which was 
apparently never even a 



I would refer to what we see here as an assortment of “pistols”. 


consideration before the advent of 
the automatic pistol. In my 
observation, those who’ve 
maintained this distinction between 
pistols and revolvers have most 
often been those who lacked a 
substantive understanding of 
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firearms histoiy, especially that 
part of history when the revolver 
came into its own. 

Before we rush into that 
discussion about the revolver’s 
history and evolution as it 
applies to this article, let us first 
consider several modern 
dictionary definitions of these 
terms. My copy of The 
Merriam-Webster Dictionary 
defines “revolver” as: a pistol 
with a revolving cylinder of 
several chambers. And, 
although I notice that The New 
International Webster’s 
Concise Dictionary of the 
English Language provides a 
similar definition for “revolver”, 
but instead uses the 
term, “handgun”, rather 
than “pistol”, this same 
dictionary also defines 
“pistol” as follows: A 
small firearm held and 
fired by one hand. Note 
that in this definition 
there are no specific 
requirements for the 
pistol besides being a 
“small firearm” and 
“held by one hand”, nor 
is any distinction made 
between different types 
of firing mechanisms or 
chamber configurations. 
It merely says 
essentially that it is a 
small hand-held firearm. 
The revolver handgun 
clearly fits that 
definition just as well as 
any auto pistol does. 

And then there is 
THE FREE DICTIONARY online 
with its definition of “revolver” as 
1. A pistol having a revolving 
cylinder with several cartridge 
chambers that may be fired in 
succession. So, at least these 
dictionaries’ definitions, a revolver 












is a pistol. 

But let’s forget about these 
dictionary definitions for just a 
moment and consider one basic fact, 
that the term “pistol” has been in 
common usage for literally 
hundreds of years, and well over a 
hundred years prior to 
the invention of the first 
automatic pistol, 
perhaps originating 
from either the word, 

“pistolet” circa 1550, or 
from “pistole ” circa 
1570, depending on 
your source of 
information. But how 
the word “pistol” ever 
became synonymous 
with the autoloading or 
automatic pistol is 
rather bewildering to 
me, given the fact that the automatic 
is indeed a relatively recent — I 
would venture even to say the most 
recent variation of pistols to come 
into existence. 

Revolvers, it might be worth 
noting, pre-date the automatic pistol 
by at least a half of a century or 
more. Samuel Colt is generally 
credited with designing and 
producing the first practical cap- 
lock revolving handgun, the 
Paterson revolver, as early as 1837 
(a patent first applied for in England 
in 1835, and then patented in 1836 
in the U.S.), which was a significant 
improvement over the popular 
“pepperbox” pistols of the period 
that sported cumbersome rotating 
barrels containing multiple bores. 
Colt’s revolutionary design featured 
a cylinder of chambers that rotated 
behind a single fixed barrel, and the 
individual chambers were aligned 
with the barrel for each shot by 
cocking the gun’s hammer to rotate 
the cylinder. 

But the fundamental concept of 
the cylinder revolver in fact pre¬ 


dates the 1830's. One of the best- 
known examples of a pre-Colt 
revolver variant was the Collier 
flintlock revolving pistol that was 
patented in Britain in 1818, and 
according to Wikipedia, was being 
produced in London in significant 


numbers by 1822. 

By contrast, the earliest 
automatic or semi-automatic 
handgun to the best of my 
knowledge was Hugo Borchardt’s 
Model C-93 self-loading handgun 
designed in 1893 that began 
production in 1894, and this was 
followed by Paul Mauser’s famous 
“Broomhandle” semi-automatic 
pistol in 1896, and soon the 
American firearms inventor John 
Moses Browning began designing a 
string of automatic pistols starting 
before 1900, many of which were 
produced in the early 1900's and 
later by Colt in the United States, 
and by Fabrique Nationale (FN) in 
Europe. 

I think what is particularly 
relevant here is the fact that before 
there were automatics, and even 
before revolvers were 
commonplace, when flintlock 
ignition was the standard with all 
firearms, there were single-shot 
pistols, double-barreled pistols, 
three-barreled “duck’s foot” pistols, 
knife-and-gun combination “cutlass 
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pistols”, and other experimental 
odd-ball and multi-firing types of 
pistols, yet all of them were 
properly called pistols, with no 
sub-category classifications that I 
am aware of that isolated one subset 
from all others. When the revolver 
first appeared onto the 
scene it was 
considered another 
variation of the pistol, 
simply a pistol with a 
revolving cylinder. 

We know from 
advertising flyers and 
other surviving 
documents that 
revolvers were 
commonly referred to 
as pistols, decades 
before any automatic 
pistols ever existed. 
The Colt Firearms Company 
routinely advertised their revolvers 
during the 1870's and 1880's as 
pistols. A number of examples of 
this can be seen on the Internet. I 
found at least one old Colt 
advertisement that shows drawings 
of two of their revolvers labeled as 
“revolving pistols” on Page 74 of: 
The Complete Collectors ’ & 
Trader’s Guide: Guns of the World, 
from Bonanza Books, edited by 
Hans Tanner. I did also find on the 
Internet a photo of a Merwin 
Hulbert & Company advertisement 
from the 1880's wherein that 
company advertised their revolvers 
as pistols. 

Even in our time, the practice of 
referring to a revolver as a pistol is 
not uncommon among some of the 
renowned authorities on the subject. 
One example of this can be found in 
the book, Flayderman’s Guide to 
Antique American firearms...and 
Their Values, 7 th Edition, by Norm 
Flayderman, wherein the author 
describes the various Colt Paterson 
revolver models, more than once 








referring to them as pistols. In this 
same reference book Norm 
Flayderman, who is generally 
considered one of the leading 
experts on antique firearms, notes 
also that the Paterson No. 2 and No. 
3 revolvers have conventionally 
been referenced as “Belt Pistol” 
models. 

Official references to various 
revolvers as pistols can also be 
found. If you look up information 
on the Colt 1851 Navy Revolver on 
Wikipedia, you will discover that 
the gun was at one time officially 



referenced as: “The Colt Revolving 
Belt Pistol of Naval Caliber.” And 
Wikipedia also explains, under the 
topic, “Handgun”, that the official 
British designation of the Webley 
Mk VI revolver was: “Pistol, 
Revolver, Webley No. 1 Mk VI”. 
W.H.J. Chamberlin also indicates in 
his extensive article titled, ‘‘The 
‘Marks’ of Enfield Lock”, from 
GUN COLLECTOR’S DIGEST, 


edited by Joseph J. Schroeder, that 
all of the Webley and Enfield 
revolvers were officially designated 
by the British government from 
1880, until the 1950's when the 
revolver was replaced in British 
service by the automatic, as: “Pistol, 
Revolver,...” with those words 
followed by the model number of 
each. 

In his article, ‘‘Sea-Going Colt 
Revolvers”, from the book, 
AMERICAN HANDGUNS & THEIR 
MAKERS, Published by the 
National Rifle Association of 
America, author 
John Kopec notes 
that the U.S.Navy 
made two orders for 
Colt Navy “pistols” 
on June 25, 1852. 
There is no question 
that in this case the 
Navy was procuring 
the Colt Model 1851 
Navy revolver. 

In the same 
article the author 
quotes from a letter 
dated 1873, from Lt. 
Commander Frank 
Pearson, U.S.N., to Rear Admiral 
A.L. Chase, U.S.N., Chief of 
Bureau of Ordnance, wherein 
Pearson recommends the Smith & 
Wesson revolver in favor of 
comparable revolvers from either 
Colt or Remington, based in part on 
the rapid speed at which the Smith 
& Wesson revolver could be 
reloaded compared with the others, 
and also recommends that “these 



pistols, if adopted for the Navy, be 
nickel-plated, which can be done at 
an additional expense of about one 
dollar per pistol.” 

In the end, what anyone prefers 
to call something is obviously a 
personal choice, but I’d say it’s a 
safe bet that when the tobacco 
spittin’ Outlaw Josey Wales 
challenges his opponents to either 
pull their pistols or whistle Dixie, 
well, he’s referring to those 
revolvers on their belts. 


CANADIAN BLACK 
BEAR CLAW 
$49 

Pure Silver Mounting 
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. . . Tooth For Mounting 
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TO KEEP extra 
• rods in the boat 
out of danger and 
out of the way, 
clamp them to the inside walls. For 
each rod tip, drill a %-in. hole through 
the knee, below the center seat. Then 
attach a spring clamp inside boat, far¬ 
ther aft, to hold the but* 
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The leaves are 
turning color and 
there is a refreshing 
brisk edge on the 
breeze. The first 
snow could come at 
any time. This 
should signal that it 
is time to start set¬ 
tling in for our high 
country winter hiber¬ 
nation. However, 
due to circumstances 
beyond my control I 
have not gotten out 
to fill my antelope 
tag yet. Then there 
will be elk season, 
followed by rabbit season, and ice fishing, and snow- 
shoeing, and cross country skiing, etc. etc. 

No, the fact is that when the weather turns cold and 
nasty we backwoodsmen head out into the wild. 
Another very real fact is that in my neck of the woods a 
cold winter night out exposed to the sub-freezing tem¬ 
peratures will kill you. As I explain in my book, the 
average person will only last 
about three hours in such 
conditions. Wind will cool a 
person quickly and a wet 
person even more quickly. If 
your core temperature drops 
just three degrees you begin 
that deadly slide into 
hypothermia. So, if caught 
out in the open the first order 
of business is to provide 
yourself with fire and shel¬ 
ter. Fire could be an article 
or book chapter on its own, 
so let’s talk shelter. 

In the novels and 
movies the poor lost soul 
out in the elements would 
always find a convenient 
cave when they needed it. 

Lassie would always find 
Timmy in a cave when he 
wasn’t trapped in a well. 

I’ve spent half a century 
tramping around in the wild 
and have come upon my 
share of caves, but only one 


that was suitable for 
a proper shelter. 
Judging from its 
blackened overhead 
and the petroglyphs 
carved into the rock 
all around it, the 
Shoshone people, 
white trappers, and a 
cowboy or two had 
sought shelter there 
over the centuries. 
That cave was in a 
massive solid sand¬ 
stone cliff. The other 
caves were in less 
stable rock forma¬ 
tions as evidenced 
by the rock debris that covers the slopes below the cave 
openings. Those caves are in geological terms new and 
even still forming by the rock that is still falling away 
from the roof and sides. Building a big warm fire inside, 
as anyone seeking shelter there would do, is the best 
way to speed up that process of the rock falling away. 
You would not want to be there should that happen. 

Caves are more often places 
of danger than safe refuge. 

Building your own 
cave, a snow cave, is often 
an option. Unfortunately, it 
is just as often not an option. 
Not all snow is suited for 
construction. Some snow 
just will not pack together to 
form a snowball or snowman 
or snow cave. Snow must 
have the right water content 
and ice crystal formation to 
be suitable for construction 
material. It can take an Inuit 
longer to find the proper 
building snow than to build 
the igloo with it Many a 
snow camper has spent a 
very uncomfortable night in 
a mere foxhole in the snow 
because it could not be built 
into a snow cave. 

Like Nessmuk, I have 
spent my share of nights in 
debris shelters, or what he 
called bark shanties. In 


SHELTER 

Tour Port 
in a Storm 


\jy David 
Langerman 


simple but effective shelter 
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pocket sized overnight accommodations 



a safe and well used cave 


Nessmuk’s day, happening upon a campsite with such a 
shelter, either still standing or the materials still there 
for reuse, was considered good fortune. Today’s back¬ 
woodsman likes a more pristine wilderness and there¬ 
fore treads more lightly. 

A favorite shelter of Nessmuk was what he called 
his Indian camp. He would cut down a tree four or five 
feet above the ground with his ax from one side only, so 
that when it fell the trunk was still attached to the 
stump. The limbs along the now underside of the trunk 
were cut away forming a hollow. The boughs were 
trimmed from the cut limbs for use as bedding and the 
limbs laid over the trunk. If needed, other limbs from 
other trees were cut and laid over the top to make a snug 
hollow in which to sleep. 

This is not exactly low impact camping. As much as 
I admire Nessmuk, sleeping in bark shanties is not my 
regular practice. Yes, I have made such shelters in emer¬ 
gencies because my life depended on it. Such emergen¬ 
cies can be avoided with some forethought and a little 
preparation. That was what prompted me to write my 
book. While nice to know how to survive emergencies, 
it is even better to know how to avoid them. 

I have a very nice one-person backpacking tent that 
has afforded me excellent shelter on many an outing. It 


is considered lightweight at 6 pounds four ounces, and 
compact at only 6” X 24”. This is a great tent to carry 
into the woods to go tent camping. It is not the sort of 
thing to carry just in case of mishap when hunting, hik¬ 
ing, snowshoeing, etc, so of course I don’t. 

For those just-in-case scenarios, I have a 5’X 7’ 
waterproof nylon tarp that truly is lightweight at a mere 
13 ounces and compact at just 4 V 2 ” X 7 V 2 ” X IV 2 ”. 
With it, I carry a 3.8 ounce Space Blanket material 
bivvy sack and a two ounce emergency blanket. I got 
my nylon tarp from a National Outdoor Leadership 
School yard sale, but long time BWM advertiser, Ben’s 
Backwoods, is a great source for such tarps. My 13 
ounce tarp will keep me just as dry as my six pound 
tent, and unlike the tent, will stuff into a coat pocket or 
take up very little room in a day pack. It is so much bet¬ 
ter to have it and never need it than it is to need it and 
not have it. 

Hung between two trees with a piece of paracord it 
makes a great lean-to shelter. And, unlike Nessmuk’s 
Indian camp, the trees will still be intact after I break 
camp. With three comers staked down and the fourth 
supported with a stick it forms an oblong diamond shel¬ 
ter. 

When made into a lean-to it can be lined with the 
mylar two ounce emergency blanket to reflect the heat 
of a fire built in front Lying in your lean-to between the 
fire and heat reflecting mylar lined roof will bake you to 
a toasty warm. 



Nessmuk’s Indian Camp 


However I shelter myself from moisture and cold 
wind I do not stay warm without insulation from the 
cold ground. Contact with the hard, frozen ground, 
while uncomfortable, is a far greater risk from heat loss 
by conduction into the thermal mass of the ground. If I 
cannot find enough dry pine needles and forest litter to 
form a four inch thick insulating mat, then I will cut 












pine boughs like Nessmuk. It does not really harm the 
tree, and they grow back. Likewise, after use, they are 
biodegradable. 

When off in the wild I carry a shoulder bag as my 
day pack that is smaller and lighter than some of the 
purses I see women carry for an outing to the mall. Even 
so, I can carry my overnight accommodations and still 
have room for my lunch, tea kettle, and other basic 
necessities (as discussed in BWM Vol. 31 No. 4). I find 
that small light gear gets carried and is there when you 
need it while heavy bulky stuff gets left in the truck or 


at home. 

While it is great to know how to build a shelter 
using bushcraft and what Nature provides, it is better to 
have the basic gear you might need so nature can be left 
how you found it. Just remember that without shelter, it 
may be next spring before they find you, and you will 
have become part of that nature. 

David Langerman is a frequent contributor to The 
Backwoodsman and author of “Life in the Wild vs. the 
Alternative” A Treatise on Wilderness Survival. P. O. 
Box 1296 Lander, WY 82520 


Fender for Your Boat 


F OR fishermen and small boat owners a rope 
fender is an inexpensive but effective protec¬ 
tion against costly boat damage. When bung 
over the boat’s side at the point where the beam 
is greatest, in the case of nested boats, or at the 
points of contact in other cases, scarring and 
splitting is prevented. 

Anyone can make a fender in a few hours. Its 




alongside dock 
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WEAVING PATTERN 


iriyp and the material from which it is made 
varies according to the size of the boat, condi¬ 
tions of its use', and material at hand. Make core 
of a soft material such as sponge rubber, cut 
sections of innertube, hemp rope or small sticks 
tied tightly together, or a sawdust-filled canvas 
bag. If possible, make core from a buoyant ma¬ 
terial so it will not be lost if it falls overboard. 

Through core center fasten a rope grommet, 
one end extending about 4 in. beyond end of core. 
This provides a loop for attaching fender to a cleat 
or securing line. If you place a loop on each end 
the fender may be rigged in a horizontal position. 

Various kinds of weaves are usable in covering 
the fender, but only one method is diagrammed 
and explained here. Hang core by the grommet 
from a strong overhead member so grommet eye 
is just above eye level. For a fender about 6 in. 
in diameter cut 2 sections of % in. hemp rope 
about 12 ft long. Unravel sections so there will 


be 6 strands. Slip these 6 sections through grom¬ 
met until they hang in the middle. This gives 12 
loose ends, 6 on each side of the grommet. 

To weave, take a piece of the rope, carry it 
under and over the next one. Take second rope, 
dropping first and carry under and over the one 
adjacent Repeat process until fender is com¬ 
pletely circled, then tighten up on all ropes until 
they are as tight as possible. One row of the 
weaving is completed. Continue process, row 
after row, until ends are ready to be tied off. 

Tying off ends may be done in any of several 
ways. One method is to skip every other strand 
in the weaving, leaving loose end underneath 
when fender begins to decrease in size. Another 
method is to carry each strand across to opposite 
side and weave it up through the cover from 
the under side. Or tie opposite ends together 
and carry under the loose ends.—G. F. Smith. 
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Crayfishing Fun 

Down at the River 

by Jeff Potter 

Jeff Potter publishes the website OutYourBackDoor.com 
independent outdoor culture. With 1500+ titles 





Last summer, I took the kids 
fishing at the river a half mile down 
the street. The Red Cedar is not pop¬ 
ular. It’s a muddy, shady ditch-like 
thing. The miles 
near our house are 
jammed with dozens 
of fallen trees so it’s 
bad for canoeing. 

Even so, in autumn 
it turns on and 
becomes a thing of 
beauty. The water is 
low and clear and 
the trees are on fire. 

I use my light 25-lb. 
kevlar solo canoe 
and go out for fun 
“boat-o-cross,” hur¬ 
dling the downfalls. 

(Every few years 
folks do saw out most of the logjams 
to free up the canoeing again.) 

But it was still lush and green 
when I took the kids fishing, and the 
river water was warm for wading in 
shorts and water shoes. 

Because of its muddy banks, 
people think the river is polluted, 
but it’s been clean for decades. I 
googled a year-2000 water study 
giving it very high marks. Other 
tests show it has a very high sport- 
fish biomass. I’ve heard of big bass 
and pike being caught. It’s funny 
how misinformation is so common. 
We headed down to our under-used 
river with confidence. 

Wading in the ankle- and calf- 
deep water of late summer is more 
like river-walking, to me than typi¬ 


cal wading. It’s easy-strolling, open 
and enjoyable. Travel along the 
banks is impossible due to the mud, 
slope, brush, nettles and poison ivy. 

So we went 
out and cast a few 
times and immedi¬ 
ately hooked into 
some nice pikes, 
bringing home a 
26-incher for din¬ 
ner. What a fun 
thing to do just 
down the street! 

Before I 
get to the crayfish, 
I have to say that I 
like pike — they’re 
slimy, but they 
seem personable. 


A big one! 7” long, 7” wide — careful! 

They’re colored 
like a leopard frog 
— a nice pattern, I 
think. And they 
have golden eyes 
that seem to have 
more expression 
than other fish. 
They’re like char¬ 
acters. I regret 
killing them. But, 
of course, I don’t 
kill something to 
eat because I dis¬ 
like it or think it’s 
ugly. Still, the 


So I’m kind of anti-trophy. I’m 
inclined to let a mature specimen be 
— let them have their roost, their 
hidey hole — let them be the king 
and propagate. I’d rather thin out the 
generic masses. 

The pike fiercely attacked our 
perch-pattern 4” topwater Rapalas 
right after the baits hit the water. 
They were gungho and would wag 
their heads out of the water, but their 
fight wasn’t very long-lasting, 
which, thankfully for dinner, made 
for a high landing rate. 

I went back a few days later and 
hooked a huge one in a deep hole. It 
swirled and rolled then broke my 
line. Dang! It looked like a dinner 
for four. OK, I’d bring a 30”-er 
home. That’s big, and I might feel a 
little bad about it, 
but it’d be worth it. 

But enough about 
pike... 

Right when we 
stepped into the 
river we noticed 
dozens of big cray¬ 
fish zipping around. 
— and they were 
HUGE! A lot of 
them looked to be 
7-inchers! Bigger 
than I remembered 
as a kid. 

It immediately 
occurred to me that 


more personable something is, the I’d read that Michigan crayfish 
harder it is for me to kill it. I also (crawfish or crawdads) are just as 
dislike removing a critter that seems tasty as the southem/Louisiana type, 
to have won some serious territory. My motto also sprang to mind of: 
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“go for what’s easiest and most 
plentiful.” (This is why I raise rasp¬ 
berries.) Also, I love to trap. I like 
gathering food while I’m home or 
doing something else. I like using 
nets. If you ever want to really catch 
fish for food you use a net, not a 
line. Lines are for rich folk, for 
sport, for killing time. If you’re hun¬ 
gry and busy, you use a net. Of 
course, most of us can’t use nets 
legally very often. But crayfish are 
perfect for nets and traps. (I also 
really like the idea of using land- 
traps for meat in addition to fur.) 

When we went home I started 
asking around about crayfish. Most 
folks I mentioned catching them to 
said “Isn’t that illegal?” Or they 
were skeptical about them being 
good to eat....In addition to making 
“Ugh” remarks about our river, a 
river which most of them haven’t 
even been on. 

I googled it up when we got 
home and it turns out that crayfish 
are the most popular shellfish in the 
world! Also, a bigger, more aggres¬ 
sive specie is invading these north¬ 
ern waters, displacing the natives. 
The invaders — the Rusties — are 
from more south of here (not true 
exotics) and they eat a lot of fish 
eggs and pressure the bluegills on 
their beds. So we’re encouraged to 
catch as many as we can. The 
Michigan law isn’t very clear, and 
“encourage” is maybe too strong a 
word, but the long and the short is 
you can catch all the crayfish you 
like, but not for profit. And you need 
a fishing license. And you can’t 
move Rusties to other bodies of 
water. 

I also googled up various ways 
of making a crayfish trap — and I 
picked what I thought was the easi¬ 
est. I bought $15 worth of l/2”-grid 
hardware cloth wire mesh-screen 
and a few dozen medium-size zip- 
ties and in an hour I wired-up a cou¬ 
ple tube’n’cone traps. You just zip- 




tie wire into a 12” x 36” tube, then 
ziptie wire cones into each end. I 
made cones by smash-crimping 
short, wide tube-sections. Leave a 
3” opening in each cone. Cut an “X” 


Blurry pic of beasties crawling around 

into the main tube, easily bendable 
for installing bait and removing 
crayfish. Good bait is fish guts, 
bacon or hotdogs. (These traps also 
work for minnows.) 

I spraypainted the traps a flat 
camo brown and went and set them 
out in the river, roping them to snags 
and pinning them into position with 


Cleaning ‘em up in the yard 

stakes. The kids and I wear camo or 
drab attire when we do this work 
since we start out at a park and in 
view of a busy highway. We don’t 
want to draw attention to our boun¬ 
ty! (Shallow-water fishing goes bet¬ 
ter with camo, too.) 

While I did the boring trap-stak- 
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ing, the kids frisked around with 
stick-handled frog-nets and scooped 
up crayfish. They had a great time. 
When you walk in front of them 
they scoot away backwards. One kid 
holds a net behind while another 
walks ahead with a bucket and they 
haul ‘em in. The crayfish are so 
dense they coat the river-bed. Our 
kids and their neighbor pals aren’t 
so much into the patience of fishing 
yet - even with the fast action we’ve 
been getting — but the mayhem of 
crayfishing was right up their alley. 

Within two days our traps were 
full of dozens of big crayfish! 

They came in a wide range of 
colors — blue, tan, orange, purplish, 
and rusty — so I suppose we had a 
mix of species. 

The boys wanted to keep some 
as pets. This is also a popular thing 
to do. They’ll google up how to do 
that, as I’ve noticed there’s lots of 
info online. 

I also googled up the easiest 
way to prep the crays and cook ‘em. 
Clean them in a tub of water with an 
overflowing hose on. This flushes 
them clean. It also keeps them alive, 
as still water kills them quickly. If 
you leave them in a flowing, aerat¬ 
ing tub for a couple days their diges¬ 
tive tracts will totally empty out, but 
many folks don’t fret about that. 
Some methods say to add 1/2 lb. of 
salt to your soak-water for purging. 
Others say salt doesn’t do a thing. 
Put them on ice if you want to keep 
or transport them and they’ll live for 
a few days. (Some of ours were real¬ 
ly dirty and moss-covered. I 
scrubbed them with brushes and 
scrubbies and got them somewhat 
cleaner.) 

Let your fingers do the typing to 
find “crab boil” recipes. The 
Louisiana way worked fine for us. 
We made our own boil-mix and 
boiled them for 6 minutes. They 
were plenty tasty! Like little lob¬ 
sters, for sure. Each tail has a couple 








teaspoons of meat, each claw has a 
teaspoon. Our next batch we cooked 
them for only 4 minutes and they 
were firmer — and better. They turn 
red after just a couple minutes of 
boiling. Some recipes suggest 15 
minutes of boiling, so be careful! I’d 
think that’d mush ‘em up. 

It looks like there are 100 ways 
to prep and boil crays. But you 
always want to start with fresh, 
frisky, living crayfish. Dead ones 
end up mushy — yuck! — and 
might be spoiled. 

Here’s one sample recipe: 

• 30 pounds live crawfish 

• 15 ounces cayenne pepper, 
plus 5 ounces additional Lagniappe 

• 2 ounces Tabasco sauce 

• 20 cloves garlic, cut cloves in 
half, do not peel or crush 

• 3 dozen lemons, sliced in half 

• 1 cup olive oil 

• 20 bay leaves 


• 4 ounces Louisiana hot sauce 

• 2 pounds salt 

• 10 bags of Zatarain’s crab boil 

The upshot is that this is a quick 

boil and the critter is fairly well 
sealed beforehand, so the flavoring 
of the boil-water is almost a side¬ 
line. I see the point of tossing the 
critters, after they’re boiled, in a 
bowl of spices and butter. This gets 
tasty stuff on your fingers which 
then gets on the morsels as you lib¬ 
erate them. 

When it came time to bust the 
meat out of the shells, it seemed to 
take a minute for a tablespoon of 
meat - we’re rookies, but we got 
better quick. The tails are the easiest 
meat to get, then the claws. We did¬ 
n’t get brave with head-sucking. 
Cold beer is a must. In short, it’s a 
timekiller of a meal. As one pro 
says, if you’re hungry, eat some 
burgers. Crayfish are “sport eating.” 


Small scissors aren’t a bad idea. 

The rusties are big enough you 
might be tempted to think “lobster” 
or “shrimp,” but don’t try dipping 
‘em in butter: that’s too rich for dip¬ 
ping dozens of morsels. And they 
definitely want a more zesty spice 
than other shellfish. 

We made a jambalaya with 
them the second time. Next I plan 
on de-tailing them then stirring 
them into pasta and wine-sauce. 
Mmmm! 

We ended up using them in 
some amazing local-style dinners... 
Pike and crayfish from down the 
street. Plus some venison stew (I 
shot next door). Salad with dad’s 
tomatoes (from across the woods). 
Cider (from the other way down the 
street). Raspberries (from our gar¬ 
den... with homemade berry-liqueur 
drizzle, chocolate sauce and ice¬ 
cream). Oh yeah! jp 
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Make Old Fashioned Soft Pretzels! 

By Lily Gold 



Got the munchies but the closest 
store is an hour away? Then do what 
we do and whip up a batch of hot 
pretzels in minutes! 

There are many stories regarding 
the origin of the looped pretzel. 
Usually they have said that they were 
invented by monks. The most 
common story is that in 610 AD an 
Italian monk invented pretzels as a 
reward to children who learned their 
prayers. He calls the strips of baked 
dough, which were folded to 
resemble arms crossing the chest, 
“pretiola” (“little rewards”). 

Pretzels have been in the U.S. 
since the 19 th century. German 
immigrants brought the pretzel to the 
United States. The immigrants 
became known as the Pennsylvania 


Dutch, and soon many handmade 
pretzel bakeries populated the 
central Pennsylvania countryside. 

Pennsylvania is considered the 
birthplace of the American pretzel 
industry and it produces 80% of the 
nation’s pretzels both hard and soft. 
The average American consumes 
more than 20 pounds of pretzels per 
year! 

Here’s a quick and easy recipe 
for making soft pretzels at home. 
Technically, these are not truly 
pretzels, because traditional pretzels 
are boiled in a lye solution and then 
baked, but these are delicious and 
fun to make! 

Recipe for Soft Pretzels 
1 % cups warm water 
1 tablespoon of yeast or 1 package of 
yeast 

1 tablespoon sugar 
3 to 4 cups of flour 
coarse salt-optional 
(Makes about 12 pretzels) 

Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Mi* 
water, yeast and sugar. Add flour 
gradually until a dough ball forms. 
Dough should be pliable, but not too 
sticky. Do NOT over knead the 
dough. 

Rub some cooking oil on your 
hands to prevent the dough from 
sticking. Divide dough in half, then 
quarters. Make 3 dough balls from 
each quarter. Roll in hand into rope 


shapes, then place on baking sheet in 
pretzel shape. Sprinkle coarse salt on 
top. Bake for about 15 minutes. Great 
hot or room temperature. (If they last 
that long!) 

Yummy variations - Mix in some 
chopped pepperoni and shredded 
cheese for pizza pretzels, serve with 
tomato sauce. Mix in raisins and 
sprinkle with cinnamon sugar. Mix in 
chopped onion and garlic. 

This recipe also makes a perfect 
pizza crust! Just mix and use, do not 
let dough rise. Note both pretzels 
and pizza shown were made in our 
toaster oven. 

References 

1. History of Pretzel: httn://en. 
wikipedia.org/wiki/Pretzel 

2. U.S. Pretzel Consumption: 
http://www.nbcphiladelphia.com/aro 
und-town/food-drink/Bakers-Twist- 
You r-Pretzels-63544842. html 
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John Kiedaisch 
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Mokena, IL 60448 
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Heat Shield for Toasting Fork 
Keeps Hands Cool 

The next time 
you are toasting 
frankfurters or 
marshmallows on 
a picnic or hike, 
and find that the 
fire is too hot to 
hold your toasting 
fork near it, slip a 
paper plate over 
the handle for a shield. Use the largest 
plate available so that it will protect both 
your hand and arm from the heat. 
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DIXIE 2011 CATALOG ONLY $5.00! 


DIXIE GUN WORKS, INC. 

P.O.Box 130 1412 W. Reelfoot Ave. Dept. 24 Union City, TN 3828 

INFO PHONE: (731) 885-0700 FAX: (731) 885-0440 
E-MAIL: info@dixiegunworks.com 


DIXIE 

EVERYTHING BLACKPOWDER 


From replica firearms of yesteryear to today’s blackpowder 
hunting and sport equipment... Dixie’s 2011 catalog is 
packed with more than 10,000 items including blackpowder 
shooting supplies, antique gun parts, and accouterments. 


• Authentic reproduction 
blackpowder rifles, pistols, 
revolvers, military firearms 
and kits 

> Civil War arms and accessorie 

> Clothing, patterns, uniforms 

• Cannons, swords, knives 

. Books, period music, videos, 
CDs and DVDs. 


• Military and primitive 
camp gear 

• Muzzleloading hunting gear 

• Cowboy action shooting 

• Revolutionary, Mexican and 
Indian War firearms 


FOR ORDERS ONLY 
(800) 238-6785 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE AND EXPERTISE 

GUARANTEED 


VIEW ITEMS AND 
ORDER ONLINE! 


www.dixiegunworks.com 

Major credit cards accepted 
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Neither 1 nor Backwoodsman Magazine suggest or 
recommend using the loads in this article and can not 
accept any responsibility for their use. This information 
is for academic purposes only. 

Joseph Plumb Martin was a 
soldier of the Revolution. He 
joined the Continental Army on 
July 6th, 1776 at the age of 15 and 
served throughout the war. He 
fought in many of the battles in the 
north until his final engagement as 
a sergeant at Yorktown in October 
of 1781. He remained in the army 
until it was disbanded in 1783. 

After the war he moved to the 
state of Maine where he married 
and raised a family. As an old man 
of 70 he wrote his memoirs of the 
war and had it published anony¬ 
mously. It didn’t sell well but in 
the 1 960’s it was reprinted under 
the title “Private Yankee Doodle” 
in time for the Bicentennial. This 
is a great book filled with eyewit¬ 
ness accounts of the birth of the 
United States. Martin is an enter¬ 
taining writer with lots of funny 
stories about life in the Army. 

I found the book particularly 
interesting because he mentions a 
soldier in his unit named Twist 
who, unfortunately, was killed by 
Tories in Woodbridge, New Jersey in the spring of 
1780. 

In the book Martin’s recurring theme is how hungry 
the soldiers always were and how they supplemented 
their meager rations in any way they could. When he 
was stationed on the east bank of the Hudson River 
opposite West Point in the spring of 1779 he tells us: 

I procured some 
damaged cartridges, and 
after converting the balls 
into shot and getting out 
of hearing of the camp, 
diverted myself by killing 
birds or squirrels or any 
such game. This / often 
practiced, though / ran the risk of a keelhauling if 
detected. Here I had a good opportunity to exercise 
myself at the business, being a considerable distance 
from the camp. Pigeons were plenty and we fared pret¬ 
ty comfortably with what provisions we were allowed 



tfowuvHadt 
shot 

by FreuA,le Twist 



The steps in making the shot: the 


otherwise. 

So how did Martin convert the musket balls into 
shot? He certainly didn’t have a shot tower handy and 
the other methods such as rupert 
shot or casting would have been 
too time consuming and notice¬ 
able for a private soldier. 

He certainly would have had a 
hatchet and making shot out of 
sheet lead was traditional in New 
England. Although the sources say 
they rolled the cubes between two 
boards to round them up, forget it, 
it doesn’t work and it really isn’t 
necessary. I tried this method of 
making shot years ago and it’s 
easy. 

The cartridges were made 
using the design common at the 
time in both the British and 
American armies. For my 20 
gauge fusil it’s a wrapper of 401b 
brown wrapping paper, a .595 
ball, and 60 grains of 2F black 
powder. 

To make the shot, the ball is 
first pounded flat to about l/8th of 
an inch thick, then carefully 
tapped on the edges to make it as 
square as possible. Now use the 
sharp edge of the hatchet to cut the 
lead into strips about l/8th inch 
wide using a stick or mallet to tap it through. Holding 
the strips in an even bundle, use the edge of the hatchet 
to rock through them to make cubes as even as possible, 
ideally l/8th inch square. 

The usual load for a muzzle loading shotgun is 
equal measures of powder and shot, but since the cubes 
take up more space in a measure than round shot, I first 
weighed a 60 grain 
measure of no. 4 shot. 
The shot weighed 327 
grains. I then measured 
out 327 grains of cubes 
and put them in my 
adjustable measure. 
When I adjusted the 
cubes even with the top of the measure I found that they 
took up a 70 grain volume of shot. 

To load, I put the powder in the barrel then I tore the 
paper into two pieces, about 2/3rds and l/3rd, and crum¬ 
pled up the larger piece and rammed it down for the 


ball, the strips and the cube shot , 







The pattern at 20 yards wasn’t bad. The 20-gauge cartridge shows 
the size. 


over-powder wad. After pouring in the shot the smaller 
piece was rammed down for the overshot wad. 

I hung a large piece of wrapping paper with a draw¬ 
ing that looks somewhat like a squirrel on the clothes¬ 
line in my backyard. Pacing off 20 yards I fired. The 
pattern wasn’t too bad with 3 solid hits on the drawing. 
It looked like this might just work. 

The woods behind my house are a mix of beech, 
birch, hickory, and oak. Prime squirrel country. We have 
two kinds here, big gray squirrels and little red ones. 
The reds are too small to bother with but the grays are 
big and fat in the fall. 

I walked a couple hundred yards into the woods to 
avoid shooting any of my home squirrels that I like to 
watch out of my kitchen window as they try to get into 
the bird feeder. It was a bright day in early November. 
It had rained the day before and the woods were quiet. 


Most of the leaves were off the trees and as the after¬ 
noon wore on the squirrels started to get active chirping 
and scolding, but none close enough for a shot. 

Finally I saw one in a tree that looked close enough 
to shoot, so I carefully cocked my gun and fired. The 
squirrel took a nose dive out of the tree and hit the 
ground running. I thought I had missed him. I walked 
over to the tree and followed him and sure enough there 
he was stone dead, he had only run about 30 feet. The 
pellet had hit him in the shoulder and he couldn’t have 
lived more than 20 seconds. 



The load was very effective in my 20-gauge flintlock. 


One thing you should keep in mind with cube shot 
is that the cubes have a lot more air resistance than 
round shot and they slow down faster, so don’t try any 
long range shots. I think about 20 yards is good. 

It’s interesting to try out some of the survival tech- 



Extending the top of the jaw leather will pro¬ 
tect the flint. Notice how deep the frizzen cut 
the leather on this lock. 


If the frizzen is bouncing back and hitting the 
flint, a piece of masking tape will show it. 


Soft lead will protect the flint when the 
frizzen hits too close to the edge for the 
leather to work. 
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niques of our ancestors, and it just might help you find 
something for the dinner pot if you find that deer are 
scarce and squirrels and rabbits are plenty on one of 
your scouts. 

There is a characteristic of flintlocks that most 
shooters are not aware of. When a flintlock fires the 
frizzen will bounce hack and hit the flint on many locks 
and break chunks off of the edge. Depending on the 
geometry of the lock and where the frizzen hits the flint, 
the closer to the sharp edge the more likely it will hap¬ 
pen. Also, if the flint is shaped with a high spot that con¬ 
centrates the force in a small area, it can break the flint 
in half. This is impossible to see because it happens so 
fast. 

To test a lock for this problem put a piece of mask¬ 


ing tape on top of the flint and spark the lock. If the 
frizzen bounced back you will see a cut in the tape 
where the frizzen hit. 

Fixing this problem is very simple: Cut the top of 
the jaw leather a bit longer to cover the area where the 
frizzen hits to cushion the blow. If the frizzen hits too 
close to the edge the leather would get wiped up by the 
face of the frizzen and not snap back fast enough to pro¬ 
tect the flint. In this case I pound a lead ball flat to a lit¬ 
tle over 1/32-inch thick and cut it to fit under the regu¬ 
lar jaw leather and extending to just short of the edge of 
the flint. This works especially well if the bevel on the 
flint is up, because you can bend the lead down to cover 
it. This may help you get some more shots out of a flint. 
I know I do. ft 



HOW TO MAKE HANDMADE BEESWAX CANDLES 

By Michael Jordan 


When dusk turns into night, and there are no lights in 
sight, there are always candles that will burn so bright. 
Beeswax candles have been around for centuries, and are still 
sought after by churches and temples around the world 
because they bum cleanly and with little visible smoke. 
Beeswax is a natural wax produced in the beehive, in contrast 
to paraffin, a chemical byproduct of the oil industry. Beeswax 
candles bum with the spectrum of the sun emitting a brighter, 
longer burning flame. It is a well established fact that while 
burning, beeswax candles naturally emit negative ions which 
clean the air and invigorates the body. 

Beeswax Facts - Beeswax has played a significant role in 
history and folk lore. Beeswax used as a remedy for dysentery 
and as a skin softener. In some cultures, beeswax was used as 
currency and was highly prized. In fact, in 181 BC when the 
Romans defeated the Corsicans, they imposed a tax of 
1000,000 pounds of beeswax. In the 1300's, farmers in France 
paid an annual tax of two pounds of beeswax per household. 
During that same period, the roman Catholic church decreed 
beeswax candles to be the only candle appropriate for use in 
Catholic churches. In fact, the importance of honey production 
in ancient times was secondary to the production of beeswax. 

What I am going to teach you is how to make candles 
with your beeswax. Candles are a good source of emergency 
light. They are great gifts to give to family and friends. They 
can be sold to many people that are looking for a low smoke 
candle. You can add ingredients to change the candles color 
and add scents. And after making a few, you will be able to 
get molds or make your own shapes and styles. First, you’ll 
need to gather the following items to get started. 

* A mold to hold hot beeswax. *Candle wicks-use only 100 
percent cotton wicks. * Microwave-safe containers or stove top 
cookery. *Microwave or a double boiler stove top, you can 
also make it over a campfire if you want to get more spiritual 
with your product. * Stirrers *Optional: essential oils, honey, 
lanolin, and Vitamin E capsules, among others for scents and 



colors. 

Note: Containers suitable to hold hot beeswax can be found at 
drug stores, dollar stores, and craft stores, or you can peruse 
online. You may also use tin cans or take petroleum jelly and 
rub it in cups to pull out your candles. 

General Directions: To begin the process, you are going to 
melt the beeswax in the microwave or stove top. Heat it in 
small increments. Many candle makers use a pouring pot that 
is specifically made for melting wax, but an old pot that won’t 
be used for cooking again can also be used. Place the beeswax 
along with a wax thermometer into the pot and let it get to 
170 degrees. While the beeswax heats, set up a candle mold. 
Place a wick at the bottom of the candle mold. The wick will 
need to be put into a wick tab to hold the wick at the bottom 
of the mold. You can use a bottom or a tab of a pop can. Once 
the wax has melted, add any color or scent to the mixture. 
Many people choose not to color their poured beeswax candles 
because they prefer the natural color, anywhere from off-white 
to a deep brown. Beeswax also has a natural sweet odor, so a 
candle fragrance may not be necessary. If you choose a color 
or scent, use an ounce of liquid fragrance for every pound of 
beeswax you are melting. 

Afterward, pour the beeswax into the mold. Pour it slowly 
to avoid air bubbles from developing. Tap the side to remove 
any possible air that gets trapped while pouring. Let the 
beeswax cool and harden. The larger the mold, the more time 
will be needed for the wax to harden. Slide the poured 
beeswax candle out of the candle mold. Another method you 
can try is to take a wick and dip it into the wax, keep dipping 
the wick into the wax over and over. Dip the wick in melted 
wax three times, letting it drip and cool a little in between 
each dip. Repeat this until you have made a long candle. Trim 
the wick on the top of the candle down to about a half an inch. 
Now you have made a candle out of your beeswax. 




About The American Hobo 


Editor’s Note: This article was taken from “Primitive Knife Manual” by Scene Williams and Jason Earls. 
This manual covers making many different styles of primitive knives, plus a wide assortment of other topics. 


Hobos have played an interest¬ 
ing role in American history. 
Although hobos have often been 
confused with bums or tramps, there 
is a significant difference between 
each one. The term “hobo” was 
originally applied to migratory 
workers after the Civil War occurred 
in the South. Most of these traveling 
workers would perform farm work 
and they regularly carried their own 
hoes. Hence they were frequently 
called “hoe boys,” which was even¬ 
tually shortened to simply “hobos.” 

Perhaps you have never seen a 
true hobo before, since bums are 
much more common. A bum is 
someone who mooches or begs 
rather than works. And a tramp is 
simply a traveling bum. 
Although a hobo is a traveling 
worker, such a haphazard 
lifestyle often forces one 
to go on the bum. So it’s 
easy to see how the terms 
can be confused. 

Many people were 
forced to become hobos 
when the Depression 
occurred; and these 
individuals soon 
became inured to 
the travel and rugged 
existence the lifestyle 
demanded. Even if a hobo did find 
permanent employment, it was often 
difficult for them to abandon their 
previous adventuresome lifestyle 
after they got a taste of traveling and 
living a more carefree existence. 
Many hobos were reluctant to trade 
their wanderlust for shelter and 


security since they preferred a life 
of action instead of accumulation. 

The hobo has been commonly 
depicted in movies and novels as a 
man dressed in ragged clothing with 
a beat-up hat, carrying a stick with a 
bundle tied to it, and frequently 
using freight trains for transporta¬ 
tion, which is an accurate image for 
the most part. But did you ever 
wonder what exactly was kept 
inside a hobo’s bundle (maybe not!), 
or ‘bindle’ as they were 
usually called? 
The exact con¬ 
tents of course 
would vary, 
but often the 
' bindle would 
contain necessi¬ 
ties like a razor, 



soap, tin cup, and extra 
matches. Other items might 
be a whet stone for sharpening • 
pocket knives (or to acquire a little 
money from sharpening knives for 
others), a small can of coffee, needle 
and thread, a bit of wire or string, 
also perhaps some simple tools such 
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as pliers, or a screw driver. 

But not all hobos carried a 
bindle. Sometimes their possessions 
were carried in coat pockets, or 
inside extra-large pockets sewn 
inside the coat. Usually a hobo’s 
most important items were: match¬ 
es, pocket knife, and walking stick. 
Matches were of course necessary 
for anyone who depends on a camp 
fire for warmth and cooking; and a 
pocket knife could take the place of 
scissors for sewing and repairs, or to 
cut branches to hold food or cans 
over the fire, punch holes in cans for 
wire handles, trim fingernails, cut 
out a walking stick, whittle or carve 
clothes pins or other objects for sale. 

Concerning the hobo’s walking 
stick, it was not only an aid in walk¬ 
ing over hills or rough terrain, but 
also a means of defense against 
vicious dogs and animals. When 
traveling off the beaten path, the 
walking stick could be used to repel 
snakes or other unsavory animals. 
The hobo’s primary mode 
of transportation was the 
freight train, although mod¬ 
ern hobos rarely use this 
method of travel anymore. 
Riding trains could seem as 
safe as simply sneaking into 
a box car and riding for 
hundreds of miles, but if the 
door slammed shut and 
stayed closed for a week or 
longer, the hobo could die of 
thirst, get sick, or starve to death. 
Falling under the metal wheels of a 
train and getting crushed was also 
common. Or getting trapped in a 









freight car in severe weather and 
freezing to death. There really was¬ 
n’t anything safe about hopping a 
freight train and riding inside, out¬ 
side, above or below one. To make 
matters worse, the rail road 
employed security guards to keep 
hobos off all freight trains. These 
security guards were vicious men 
with clubs called “bulls” by 
the hobos. No hobo ever 
wanted to run into a bull. 

Why would the rail¬ 
road want to keep hobos 
off the train? Because 
some unscrupulous ho¬ 
bos would loot or damage 
the freight. There have 
even been instances of 
meat being cut off of live 
cattle to be consumed! 

Yikes! 

But most hobos were 
not criminals. They sim¬ 
ply lived by their wits 
when they were between 
jobs. And they had a code of ethics 
they would regularly follow, one 
example of which is the fourth law 
that states: “Always try to find 
work, even if temporary, and always 
seek out jobs that nobody wants. By 
doing so you not only help a busi¬ 
ness along, but insure future 
employment should you return to 
that town again.” 

Also there is a legend (who 
knows how legitimate) that some 
hobos were forced to eat “rock 
soup.” Smooth river rocks were 
placed in a large coffee can or lard 
can and then tilled with clean water. 
This was set on a camp fire beside a 
well-traveled road. Passersby were 
usually curious about the fire and 
the hobo would call out that he was 
making rock soup and would the 
passerby like to have some. “Are 
you really going to eat this?” some¬ 
one might ask. Then the hobo would 
say, “Do you have anything to offer 
the pot to add a bit of flavor to the 


meal?” After several passersby and 
more inquiries, more substantial 
food would be acquired for the pot 
other than smooth rocks, and finally 
the hobo would have ample ingredi¬ 
ents for his stew and would eat 
everything but the rocks. (Sounds 
like this scam would never work in 
a mi llion years, doesn’t it.?) 


the road. They would mark curbs or 
posts with signs and symbols to let 
other hobos know of wealthy people 
in the area or if a kind woman lived 
in a certain house who was inclined 
to give away food; other signs 
warned of hostile police in the 
vicinity who were opposed to 
hobos. 

There is also an entire vocabu¬ 
lary common to true hobos, a few 
terms of which are: 

Big house: prison 
Blowed-in-the-glass: a trust¬ 
worthy person 

Cannonball: fast train 
Flop: place to sleep such as a 
cheap hotel 

Graybacks: lice 
Gump: meat scraps 
Mulligan: stew made from 
scraps where several hobos pitch in 
whatever food they have into a pot 
Snipes: cigarette butts 
One hobo story runs that a hobo 
was passing through a small town 


when he overheard some men talk¬ 
ing about a rat problem. Noticing a 
cafe across the street, the hobo 
approached the men and said, “If 
you buy me a meal at the cafe over 
there, I will kill all of your rats.” 
The men agreed to the deal and took 
the hobo to the cafe and bought him 
a large sumptuous meal. When the 
hobo had finished eating, he walked 
out of the cafe and seated himself on 
a bench, then slowly raised his 
walking stick and announced, “Now 
bring on your rats!” Do you get it? 
Catching the rats is the difficult part, 
while killing them is easy! 

I’ve been fortunate 
enough to have met quite a 
few hobos and have been 
entertained by their stories. 
One hobo I knew carried a 
large pair of hedge clippers 
and claimed he had trav¬ 
eled from New York all the 
way to California, and 
from Texas to Canada, 
earning his way the entire time by 
trimming people’s shrubbery. 
Another hobo told me about break¬ 
ing rocks on a chain gang, all the 
men of which were outfitted with 
mule-skin shoes, and the hair was 
still on them. Who knows how true 
these stories actually were! sw 



Hobos also had a system of 
^ ^ signs and codes worked 
out to help other 
hobos out on 
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The Sudbury Bow 


by Tom Rogers 


In 1660 a Wampanoag Indian 
was shot and killed in Sudbury, 
Massachusetts. His bow was col¬ 
lected and preserved at the Harvard 
University’s Peabody Museum. 

The lines of this bow are both 
beautiful and sophisticated. 
Certainly a very useful weapon. 

I have made three copies of this 
bow from hickory, as was the origi¬ 
nal, with different results. Lesson 
learned: no two pieces of wood are 
the same. 

My two main sources for infor¬ 
mation are the following books: 

1. Bows of the Wolf by B .W. 
Sargent 

2. Encyclopedia of Native 



side view of limb 


American Bows, Arrows and 
Quivers, Vol. 1 by Steve Allely and 
Jim Hamm 

The book Bows of the Wolf had 
the most precise measurements. 

As I worked on the bow I main¬ 
tained the original widths given, but 
changed the limb thickness to meet 
my own goal to produce a 55-pound 


draw weight at 24 inches. 

The “Wolf Book” shows the 
mid limb thickness as 15/32 inch 
compared to the other book at 9/16 
inch. There are other differences, 
but limb thickness is the most 
important. 

An excellent source for materi¬ 
als is Pine Hollow Longbows, 3020 
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Pine Hollow Rd., Van Buren, AR, 
72956. 

They can supply you with a 
nice piece of hickory with the bark 
on. Just remove the bark and you 
have the bow’s back ready to lay 
out your measurements. 

I recently completed a bow 
from hackberry that was also very 
nice. It is a light colored wood that 
is easier to work than hickory. 

The Sudbury bow is a pleasure 
to shoot. I added a buckskin leather 
wrap for the handle. 

Cut out the basic shape of the 
bow plus 1/16 inch to allow for 
error. I use a band saw for this but 
have used a hand saw and even a 
small hatchet to accomplish this in 
the past. 



Next I true up all sides with a 
spoke shave, block plane, or a 
coarse grit belt sander. 

The back of the bow must 
remain the single layer of wood 
after the bark removal. 

The bow will be tillered by 
removing wood from the belly side 
only. Each time wood is removed 
the bow should be pulled slowly a 
few times to find its new shape. 
Mark any flat areas or weak spots. 
Continue removing wood from the 
belly until you have the desired 
even arc and pull weight. 

For a primitive bow I usually 
finish by rubbing on three coats of 
paste floor wax for moisture protec¬ 
tion. 

All is well — Tom Rogers 


VISIT US AT backwoodsmanmag.com 
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EAGLE FEATHER TRADING POST 

168 W. 12th Street - Dept BWM 
Ogden, Utah 84404 - |l-800-547-3364 Order Phone| 
www.eaglefeathertrading.com 

Pendleton Yakima Camp Blanket 

I This red heather blanket has a vintage 
look that is at home in any rustic setting 
and makes a great capote. The Yakima 
recalls the original camp blankets of early 
trappers in the 
Northwest. Capote 
Pattern included. 

Zl/67 Twin 66”x 84” $75.10 
Zl/60 Queen 90”x90” $110.60 



Blanket C 


it, Pattern 


This Eagle’s View pattern is the tra¬ 
ditional mid-calf length and comes 
complete with variations in hood 
tassels and fringe. Easy to use with 
complete instructions in almost any 
size. $8.35 



EAGLE FEATHER TRADING POST 
FULL COLOR CATALOG 
2011 Edition Now Available - $5.00 
(Catalog printed in the U.S.A.) 
NOTE - $7.75 S/II on orders under $125.00 
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M y \ 

First ) 
LOVE 1 

BY RICH GOSS ft 


Some firsts we 
never forget: our I 
first kiss, first car, 
first love, and for 
some, our first pis¬ 
tol. I fondly remem¬ 
ber the first pistol I 
bought. I had just 
turned eighteen and 
the federal law for 
adulthood changed 
down from twenty 
one at the same 
time. Most of my ' 
peers were excited 
and headed to the local pubs for a 
beer or something stronger. I was 
different; I wanted to start my gun 
collection. 


An auction bill in the local 
paper listed a lot of guns for sale the 
coming Saturday. I went to the 
county sheriff’s office and got a pis¬ 
tol purchase permit. I remember the 
deputy that filled it out was none to 
pleased that so young a “kid” was 
going to maybe buy a pistol. 

Saturday came and I drove to 
the auction. The household was full 
of camping and hunting items. 
There was a lot of World War One 
items also. I was too young to ask 
about the guy that passed, what he 
did in the war, and were he served. 
Back in those days there were a 
large number of World War One 
vets around. I later wished I had 
spent time with them and heard their 
stories. They are nearly all gone 
now and with them a large part of 


history. 

The gun collection was one of 
the last groups of stuff sold. When 
the bidding started I raised my hand 
on a couple of long guns 
but didn’t keep going. I 
only wanted them if they 
went dirt cheap. The first 
couple of pistols went up 
for bid, some of those 
break-top Iver Johnson’s or 
S&Ws. I didn’t bid on any 
of them. I started bidding 
in earnest on a Smith and 
Wesson revolver that was 
marked United States prop¬ 
erty. The auctioneer stopped the sale 
and looked at me. 

“Son, you have to be an adult to 
bid on handguns.” He 
said in a sort of con¬ 
descending tone. 

“I am Sir.” 

“Well, you have 
to have a permit to 
buy a gun here.” He 
was trying to keep me 
from bidding up the 
price I guess. His atti¬ 
tude got my German 
up and I pulled out 
my permit and loudly stated that I 
indeed had mine and everyone I was 
bidding against damn sure better 
have theirs too. 

I could tell the auctioneer was 
taken aback by the brash kid. 
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Bidding slowed 
down and I bought 
the gun for the 
princely sum of 
$55. 

I was not very gun 
wise back then, not 
that I am all that 
much better now. I 
bought the S&W 
because I wanted a 
.38. I was in col¬ 
lege and taking a 
minor in law 
enforcement. I was 
toying with the idea of becoming a 
cop someday and wanted a .38. 
Besides, the auctioneer got my dan¬ 
der up and I bought the gun just to 
piss him off. 

I got home and hauled out a box 
of .38 Special ammo to try out my 
first revolver. The shells wouldn’t 
fit. 1 tried each chamber on the 
cylinder and the rounds wouldn’t fit. 
I couldn’t believe that I bought a 
bum gun. 

I took the gun to a local gun 
shop and the guy looked it over and 
started pointing out flaws in the 
thing. The front site was bent over, 
the cylinder didn’t latch without a 
push from the hand, and the barrel 


looked like it had a bulge in it. He 
did say that mechanically it would 
shoot just fine and laid a box of .38 
S&W rounds on the counter, i 
bought the box and took the thing 
home feeling pretty dejected. 

I loaded her up and set a couple 



My .38 S&W. She doesn’t look pretty but she sure does 
hit what she is aimed at. 



Side by side comparison of the S&W round and the Special 











cans down range. The 
first three shots hit the 
cans and they went fly¬ 
ing. 1 tried again and hit 
two more times. Well, it 
might not be a glam¬ 
orous weapon, but she 
sure did shoot what I 
aimed at. 

I did some research 
and found out that the 
.38 S&W 

The original “homemade” holster that came with the gun, a round was 
converted flap holster, the police looking holster I used for nrnc |uced 
security work and the western style tooled leather holster I P 
in the woods 


duty weapon when I worked as an 
armed security guard for a few 
years, and was my camp gun in the 
woods. 

I more or less retired her a num¬ 
ber of years back. 1 bought my .38 
M&P duty weapon when I left the 
Reserves. That .38 Special now sits 
on my computer desk in the den. I 
picked up an old Colt’s clone for my 
“things that go bump in the night” 


carry in 


from 1876. 

The original 
short stubby round shot 
a 200 grain lead round- 
nose bullet. The .38 
S&W only produces 
around 750 FPS muzzle 
velocity but the light 
recoil tends to make it a 
very accurate round. It 

nroved to be a little light My 38 and an ori 9 inal Smith and Wesson T °P Break that was 
P ° designed for the .38 S&W 


Three useful tools: my .38 S&W, my old .38 
Special service revolver and their big brother, 
a Smith and Wesson Model 17 in .45 ACP 


for a lot of military uses 
so it was beefed up to the .38 
Special a lighter 130 grain bullet 
that is only .357 of an inch but has 
more punch from the extra powder. 

I carried the old girl with me for 
many years. It was used to dispatch 
unwanted critters around the farm, a 


weapon. As for the old .38, I still 
haul her out and shoot her once in a 
while just because she is fun to 
shoot. I have had many offers for 
her over the years, but I keep her. 
After all, who would give up their 
first love? rsg 



Wilderness Solutions 
PO Box 401 
Shortsville, NY 14548 
www.wildersol.cpm ; ^ *\ 
Email:sales@wildersol.conm 
Phone:585 305-3017 ' 


Make fire with air! Discover th 
requires only air and natural tinder 
2nd Generation models at 


.Wildersol.com 


MULTI CALIBER ADAPTERS 

These inserts/adapters allow rifle owners to target 
practice at local indoor ranges where full power loads 
are prohibited, or take small game without the noise, 
meat destruction or expense of full loads. As a 
survival device, my adapters are unequaled, allowing 
a single rifle or pistol to fire a variety of ammunition. 
New shooters will learn marksmanship, without 
fighting recoil and loud muzzle blast. 

22LR in 222 REM 22 LR in 223 
22MAG in 222 REM 22 MAG in 223 
30 Carbine in 30-06 30 Carbine in 308WIN 

30 Carbine in 30-30 30 Carbine in 300 WIN MAG 
32ACP in 30-06 32ACP in 308WIN 
32ACP in 30-30 32 ACP in 300W1N MAG 

Adapter/Insert Prices: Blue Steel $20 Stainless $28 
Postpaid in USA 

Specify If Adapter Is To Be Used in T/C p 
Many Other Adapter Calibers Available 
Send (2) Stamps for Catalog to: 

MCA SPORTS/ACE BULLET CO 
2800 West 33" Road 
Anchorage AK 99517-2201 
907-248-4913 Phone & Fax 
Ace A. Dube - Owner 
email: lilred@ak.net _ 
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Stoves designed for camping, 
survival or any other outdoor 
activity that requires cooking all 
share a common trait, and that is 
a fuel source of some sort. The 
problem with stoves that require 
liquid fuel or even chemical fuel 
for that matter, increases the 
weight of the load we must cany 
on our person. Liquid pressure 
fed stoves such as gasoline, 
diesel, alcohol or even butane; all 
require us to carry enough fuel in 
our packs to keep our little 
cookers fed. This is not an issue 
if we are only out for a few days. 
However, let us stay out for a 
longer period of time and our 
liquid fired stove will be useless 
once its fuel supply is exhausted. 

I happen to be a bit less 
fortunate than many others, since 
I live in the Alaska bush, and I 


effective and very durable. In all 
honesty, I designed and built close 
to a dozen different types of 
stoves before this model. Many of 
my creations were simply no 
good. They were either too big, 
too heavy, or did not work well at 
all. 

Then one day I was looking at 
an exhaust pipe adapter and a real 
revelation came over me. So I 
headed to a local auto parts store 
(150 miles away) and picked up a 
short 2 l A inch exhaust adapter. 
That is 2‘/2 inch on each end by 
the way. I then calculated the 
outside diameter and divided it 
cannot run to the local camping into equal parts which allowed me 
outlet on a whim to pick up stove to evenly space the holes I would 
fuel. I do however have millions need to drill. I marked the 
of acres of cooking fuel location with a magic marker and 
surrounding me in every then drilled the holes using a 3/8 
direction. So I 
sat down one 
afternoon and 
began to look 
for an alternate 
type of stove. 

What I needed 
would be a 
stove that 
would be able 
to use anything 
from twigs to 
moose, or 
caribou dung. 

What I needed would be a 
stove that would be easy to carry, 
small in size and weigh very little. 

A stove that would be capable of 
burning 
chemical fuel 
tablets as well 
as sticks, twigs, 
dry pine cones 
and any other 
of the dry items 
available just 
about 
anywhere I 
looked. 

This stove 
also had to be 
easy to build, 
extremely cost- 


drill bit. I also cut small notches 
into the topside to allow the 
burned gases and flames to 
escape. This is imperative. If this 
is not done the stove does not 
work well at all. Take a close 
look a the photos, they are fairly 
descriptive. 

Once I removed the burrs 
from the holes I drilled, it gave my 
new creation more of a finished 
look. I then decided I should paint 
it with black high temperature 
paint. But before I painted this, I 
thought I should have a test run 
and see if it would actually work. 

My first test was with solid 
stove fuel, and what a surprise that 
was. The little stove boiled a cup 
of water so fast I was amazed. My 
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next test was with military 
surplus compressed solid fuel 
tablets. I broke one tablet into 
three equally sized pieces and 
stacked them on top of each other, 
set the stove over them and lit the 
tablets. On this test the results 
were much better than the first; 
the water took on a rolling boil. 
Adding fuel was easy I simply 


removed the cup and dropped in 
fuel as I needed it. I actually 
cooked a few strips of bacon and 
a couple of eggs to try it out. 

Once I have a decent flame 
burning within the stove, I began 
adding small sticks to test its 
ability to digest small pieces of 
wood. I will admit small pieces 
do not last long, but who cares if 


there is a large supply available. 

All in all, I am satisfied with 
this little adventure. The beauty 
of this stove is its small size, it fits 
inside my coffee cup. It’s strong 
enough to stand on and it works 
better than I had anticipated, plus 
it total cost was only a couple of 
bucks. Give it a try. 


Quality Products for 41 Years 


Missouri River® Patterns 

Developed by master craftworkers, our Native American and Frontier clothing 
and accessory patterns are the most authentic and comprehensive available. 
Extensive information includes suggestions on selecting and preparing the 
proper materials, correct layout, and sewing instructions with handy garment 
making tips. Our easy-to-follow instructions are complete with detailed 
illustrations and photos that will benefit both novice and expert alike. These 
are the finest and most complete patterns available and may be assorted for 
quantity price. Our Longhunter's Accessories pattern (pictured) includes eight 
essential accessories patterns: Flint & Gun Tool Wallet, Tomahawk Belt Carriage, 
Tobacco/Bullet Canteen, Eastern Indian Pipe Bag, Tomahawk Sheath & Sling, 
Woodlands Neck Knife Sheath, Canadian Cap & Eastern Rifleman's Bag. 

4799-500-001 Buckskin Pants . 

4799-500-003 Northern Plains Capote 58.95 63. 

4799-500-005 Rifleman's Hunting Frock 
4799-500-026 Fringed Buckskin Shirt $ 8.50 63 . ( 3 +) 


Send 

$5.00 Today for our 132 page 
Color Catalog and 
FREE Bi-Monthly Sales Flyers. 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 


lOver 9,000 
Items 


11 -800-786-6210 


www.crazycrow.com 

P.0. Box 847 D-9 Pottsboro, TX 75076 
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I’ve always been interested in 
the practical applications of solar 
energy. My interest in the ability to 
harness the sun’s rays was not limit¬ 
ed to solar cells, and collectors. My 
approach began with an attempt to 
construct a solar oven in which I 
could readily cook a meal that could 
satisfy a man-sized appetite: my 
own! 

Researching the topic of solar 
cooking on the web, I discovered 
that a number of commercially 
made solar cookers were often high 
dollar items that were nothing more 
than cardboard boxes with sheets of 
glass and a reflective surface. 
However, further inquiry demon¬ 
strated that solar energy was a com¬ 
mon theme at many grade school 
science fairs. Therefore, it was pos¬ 
sible to construct a homemade solar 
oven out of common household 
materials. Keeping this in mind, I 
began by recycling a large card¬ 
board box with a removable double¬ 
wall. 

The box’s dimensions were 12” 
x 15” x 6” inches. The inner wall 
needed to be slightly smaller for a 


pane of glass to sit on top to harness 
the sun’s rays. I obtained glass from 
a local hardware store for $5.00. 
Next, I needed some flat-black paint 
that could absorb the sun’s rays as 
well as withstand the higher temper¬ 
atures of a solar oven. A can of 
spray paint, specifically made for 
use on a BBQ was the best choice 
since it could stand the higher tem¬ 
peratures without creating a fire 
hazard, or giving off toxic fumes. 

Finally, I needed reflective 
material that would 
increase the amount of 
solar radiation going 
through the glass, and a 
thermometer to help me 
gauge the oven’s internal 
temperature. Aluminum 
foil was the best choice for 
the solar reflector, along 
with some rubber cement 
or elmer’s glue, I was able 
to use the box’s flaps for 
that part. However, I also 
needed to consider the 
proper angle for the reflec¬ 
tors that would allow an optimum 
amount of solar radiation to enter 
the oven. Using scrap 
pieces of cardboard, I was 
able to cut out four trian¬ 
gles that sufficed. Once 
assembled, I placed the 
thermometer inside the box 
to determine how hot the 
oven could get on a sunny 
day. 


I discovered that the best times 
for solar cookery were between 10 
a.m. and 2 p.m. Laying in my drive 
way, the internal temperature of the 
oven quickly reached 250+ degrees 
F. However, solar cooking required 
two things: a continual source of 
solar radiation to create the high 
temperature, and a well insulated 
box to help maintain the tempera¬ 
ture over an extended period of 
time. Using a frozen microwave/ 
conventional oven dinner as a test 


subject, I placed the sealed food tray 
in the box (I didn’t want any mois¬ 
ture from the frozen food fogging 
up the glass or damaging the card¬ 
board). 

After 3-4 hours in the sun, with 
an average temperature of 275’F, I 
pulled out my dinner and sat down 
to an excellent meal. Doing further 
research, I discovered that a too- 
large box would have taken too long 
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to heat. Also, once food starts to 
cook inside the oven, the internal 
temperature will often last longer 
due to heat absorption. A darkened 
pan or pot with a lid is a good choice 
when cooking with a solar oven. 
However, please keep in mind that 
should you lift the glass to check on 
or stir the food, you’ll have lost the 
oven’s cooking ability. Solar ovens 


are not like microwaves, 
gas or electric stoves. 
They’re virtually main¬ 
tenance free, but, they 
need to be left alone to 
work properly. 

All in all, my 
homemade solar oven 
cost less than $10 dollars 
to build. Excluding the 
cost of the pane of glass, 
and the can of high-temp 
spray paint, the oven could have 
been built for pennies. If you’re 
going to try and duplicate it, first do 
some research on the topic of solar 
cooking. I used cardboard mainly 
because it was cheap, as well as 
being a good insulator. If the solar 
oven was ever damaged, it could 
easily be repaired or replaced with 
only an hour of manual labor 


involved. Keep in mind that I used a 
flat surface when cooking with the 
solar oven. You can just as easily lift 
up one side of the box to track the 
sun, allowing for longer cooking 
time. Also, outside temperatures 
may have an effect on your solar 
oven’s efficiency. 

Finally, read the directions on 
the package when cooking your 
meal. A lot of prepared foods may 
require average cooking times and 
temperatures of 30+ minutes and 
350+ degrees F before food are 
ready for consumption. You can use 
longer cooking times with lower 
temperatures in a solar oven to 
accomplish the same thing, howev¬ 
er, keep a food thermometer around 
that you can insert into the package, 
pot, or pan to determine if your meal 
is indeed ready-to-eat! rjs 


27 tk Annual 

Independent Mountain Man Primitive 
Rendezvous 

June 23-26 2011, Emlenton PA 
$3000 TOTAL IN PRIZES! 

Public Welcomed to Shoot! 

4 walk through ranges, paper range, and hawk range 
Points lor primitive dress and camping— open side lock 
percussion/flint with iron sites only — no liber, no peep sites or 
aiming optics in glasses 

Camp lee $15 per person, 16 and under tree. 

Fee includes water, wood, and Saturday camp least 
Kids games and activities daily 

Tavern Night Saturday night at our authentic log cabin tavem 
Kitchen opens daily lor breakfast and lunch service 

TRADERS WELCOME - Traders pay camp lee only 
HORSES AND MULES WELCOME - call ahead 
VISITOR’S DAY - Saturday June 23th 
NO DOGS ALLOWED 

Address: 400 Squall Valley Road Parker Pa. 16049 

For more information: 

For more info call Dan: 412-780-1519 or Gene: 412-670-0141 

or visit our web page at wwwimmolpa.com 



Perforated Pails Water 
Young Trees Slowly 


Newly planted trees require frequent wa¬ 
tering to insure growth, but quantities of 
water dashed around the roots will often 
flow away before soaking into the soil. To 
avoid this, one farmer uses a number of dis¬ 
carded paint pails, each of which he perfor¬ 
ates with a small hole near the bottom. A 
pail is set at each tree, and the water poured 
into them trickles out slowly. 
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A Q & A SESSION WITH: 


LBS STROUP 

By Charlie Richie Jr. 

Photos by Laura Bombier 

I was given the opportunity to have a conversation 
with survival expert and TV star Les Stroud. Hope 
that you enjoy it. 

BWM: Since yourself and others have helped bring 
survival skills into the mainstream, and with the 
climate changing, global warming and with the 
inevitable increase of natural disasters upon us, do you 
think that we are now at a point where everyone should 
at least know some basic survival skills? 

LS: Well, I’m not apocalyptic about it, believing that 
we need to know the skills because the apocalypse is 
imminent and the end of the world is coming and we 
need to start building bunkers. I’m more of the opinion 
that it’s a passion of life and a skill set that is critical 
depending on what you do in life. I think that for 
someone who lives in Manhattan and never leaves the 
city, do they need to know how to build a shelter out of 
twigs? No. Do they need to know how to start a fire by 
rubbing sticks together? No. Do they need to know 
how to be self-sufficient and how to bolster their will 
to live because that’s the general part of life that I 
believe in? Yes. I come from the perspective more of 
survival in the wilderness for its own sake not because 
I have a dismal view to it and think that we need to 
start building bunkers and learning how to hunt and 
fish, that’s just something I enjoy, as other people do. 



Peruvian Jungle 


why not? My kids are going out and learning how to 
golf and they learn tennis, so they’re being taught 
physical education, so why not learn survival? 


BWM: What inspired you to make a show like Beyond 
Survival, which is quite different from Survivorman? 


BWM: Do you feel that it should even be a required 
class in the education system? 

LS: The answer to that is absolutely, because it’s 
something that really can instill within the kids new 
thoughts as to what they are capable of. As most kids 
in the education system will say, “Oh I could never do 
that or that thing looks old or that looks painful”. And 
then you take them out into a situation like this and 
they understand it and they can do quite well, there’s 
more in them than they think. And often when you do 
it in a group situation you find that a lot of the lesser 
individuals are the ones who come to the forefront and 
do extremely well and sometimes it’s the more bravado 
frontline type of personality that doesn’t do so well. 
And then there are exceptions to all those rules. I 
absolutely think it should be a required course. I mean. 


LS: Well, a couple of things. The initial inspiration 
was that in shooting Survivorman I was able to go out 
and leam from a lot of these remote peoples, and 
seeing them do the hand drill or hunt with a bow and 
arrow, which, to me, was a lot more intriguing than me 
doing it. Also, along the way I discovered the fact that 
I’m very progressive. I want to always be doing 
something new, and moving inwards and upwards. I 
could do another 40 shows making shelters but the 
reality is that there is a lot more to survival than just 
making shelters and fire bows. These people show it 
because they’re still surviving daily and it gives the 
public a chance to see cultural survival and 
spiritual/emotional survival because that is a part of 
surviving, especially if it’s going to be long-term like 
with these people. So I think that’s where most of my 
inspiration lies. 









BWM: Who were some of your influences 
and where did you study your survival 
skills? 


LS: I just did what a lot of other people 
do, I started taking college courses. You 
see in the newspaper on the weekends the 
continuing education flyers that say 
Wilderness Survival Thursday nights. And 
that’s where I started. But then I took 
courses everywhere I could after that. A 


Papa New Guinea 


Peruvian Jungle 


BWM: Do you feel a more spiritual connection to nature 
after experiencing these things, like living with the Zulu 
Tribe and learning how they have survived for 
generations in very harsh climates? 


LS: Well, I not only feel a better spiritual connection. I 
actually completely and entirely found again my spiritual 
connection, which you think, well you made Survivorman, 
you must be totally in-tune. Well, the reality is that 
Survivorman was so down and dirty and so laborious in 
its efforts, and there was so much work to do, that I 
actually lost a lot of, well I didn’t lose my connection, I 
just didn’t get a chance to get in touch with it, even after 
seven days alone. But in doing this with these other 
peoples. I’ve become back in touch. I remember while 
doing these things where I was 10 years ago, when all I 
did was paddle a canoe all three seasons and dog sled in 
the winter. I was very much in touch 
emotionally and spiritually with my 
connection to the earth then, and I kind of 
lost it during Survivorman. I believe that I 
re-found it during Beyond Survival. 


favorite learning spot of mine was 
with John and Geri McPherson out of 
Randolph, KS, they’re a company 
called Prairie Wolf. I loved going and 
learning with them. I also have some 
teachers up here in Canada, including 
David Arama and Doug Getwood. 
And of course, a ton of my own 
personal survival time out in the bush 
practicing. I used to go out all the 
time. And my inspirations, well, how 
about Jeremiah Johnson. The view of 
the mountains, there was something 
about that. The way Robert Redford 
put together that movie for me was a 
big fantasy inspiration. They put a lot 
of the best things into that movie. On 
a real-life level, and especially with 
the film making, there’s a gentlemen 
in Canada, called Bill Mason, who did a lot of canoeing 
films in the 70's. Brilliant stuff that really influenced me, 
and he really brought you into these canoe trips, and I 
wanted to do that with my style. Earlier on, my childhood 
influences were Jacques Cousteau and Tarzan movies. It’s 
always been that sort of adventure/filmmaking, 
filmmaking/adventure, just back and forth. It’s always 
been there. 


B WM: I understand that you are currently working on an 
album and multi-media tour. Could you please tell us 
more about that? 


LS: I’ve got something that no one else on the planet has, 
and that’s a bunch of years of these incredible 
experiences, both physical, emotional, spiritual and 
cultural. I’ve really got this incredible long story arc of 
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what I’ve gone through, especially in producing Beyond 
Survival. T hink of it kind of like, you remember Star 
Wars, the musical? This is like Survivorman the musical. 
This is Les Stroud on stage storytelling with phenomenal 
imagery on massive screens from all of my exploits 
around the world and new ones still yet unseen. And it’s 
just this full evening of multi-media film and music 
experience. It’s a stage production, not a concert. It gives 
me the chance to get one-on- 
one with two and three 
thousand people at a time, 
and feel the energy in that 
room. And when I start 
talking about being with head 
hunters or perceived head 
hunters or digging graves in 
Papau New Guinea, I can 
share that and feel the 
immediate energy right there 
as we go there and show the 
imagery. So it’s kind of like 
Peter Gabriel meets Cirque 
Du Soleil meets Les Stroud. 

BWM: There was a stigma 
attached to people who knew 
survival skills, which 
occurred at Backwoodsman 
Magazine’s onset and I think 
that you have helped 
eliminate that stereotype and 
have helped people realize 
that it’s very important to 
hone these skills and keep 
our instincts alive inside us. 

LS: When I was doing it, I didn’t know anybody else 
doing it, except the people at the class. The fortunate 
position I occupied was that I would see film makers do 
something on survival and it would be terrible because 
they didn’t understand survival and I’d see survival people 
do films on survival and it would be terrible because they 
didn’t understand film making and I rode the line in 
between. I’m a film maker and a survival instructor, so I 
knew that I could present the beauty of survival and 
everything I loved about it in a way that was palpable for 
the general population and reduce the geekiness associated 
with it. You don’t have to be a big gear geek to love this 
stuff. And the survivalism, build the bunker and hide from 
society, you don’t have to be like that to love this stuff. 
You just have to be someone who is passionate about the 
earth, passionate about the wilderness, adventure, and 
survival. And that’s where I came from and that’s what I 


wanted to present. And look at it now, in the end I am 
credited with having started the entire genre of survival 
television, and look where it’s gone. And now it’s 
complete with its circus show and its bickery and all the 
drama that comes along with television. I never came 
from that place from the beginning. I came from a place 
of being a survival instructor who knew how to make a 
good film. I stayed there all the way along. I am very 
proud of where it’s gone. I 
can’t watch the first shows 
because I think they’re horrible 
now, but that the film making 
speaking. It’s sort of like I 
didn’t want to make survival 
sexy, I just wanted to make it 
acceptable. 

BWM: I read somewhere that 
while filming Survivorman, 
you spent 60% of the time 
working with your cameras 
and the other 40% gathering 
food or building your shelter, 
etc...In my opinion, I don’t 
think that there will ever be 
anything produced the way 
Survivorman was. 

LS: The amount of effort it 
took to make Survivorman was 
intense but it was my film 
making passion that drove me 
to do that. And a lot of these 
other guys, they don’t want to 
do that. They’re like, “what do 
you mean, I have to stay out 
here?” There’s been I think one 
or two people who have tried to do what I did and they 
couldn’t do it, they quit. And there’s been a lot of 
wonderful fans that have tried to do it for fun and I get 
emails going, “how the hell do you do this?” So I’m very 
proud of that too, because I never pulled any punches. I 
just said this is me and these cameras and I’m going to 
have a horrible shelter but I’m going to have a really good 
shot. And in this case I’m sacrificing for the passion of 
film making, so I can present it to you in a really nice 
way. It’s been a long haul, but I’m good with it and I’m 
glad where I’m going, too. 

BWM: Will there be a second season of Beyond 
Survival? 

LS: There is absolutely more film work and television to 
come, not just the multi-media tour. 
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Temagami Ontario 

_ BIOGRAPHY _ 

Filmmaker, Outdoor Adventurer, Singer-Songwriter, Performer 

Best known as star of the six-time Gemini nominated hit TV series 
Survivorman (OLN Canada, The Science Channel US, Discovery 
Channel International, City TV (Rogers Canada), Les Stroud 
continues to forge new pathways as a prolific, creative force. He 
single-handedly created, produced, wrote, filmed, hosted, edited and 
composed the theme music for the first two original, one-hour pilots 
that would eventually become the hit Survivorman TV series. The 
only producer in the history of television to produce an 
internationally broadcast series entirely written, videotaped and 
hosted alone, Stroud is credited with starting a new genre of 
television known as “Survival TV”. Survivorman became the highest 
rated show in the history of both OLN Canada and the Science 
Channel US and among the most popular and highest rated shows on 
Discovery Channel US. Stroud has appeared on the Late Late Show 


with Craig Ferguson (3 times). The Ellen DeGeneres Show, MTV 
Live (2 times). The View, The Hour, and Larry King Live (4 times). 
In July 2010, Les was invited by the Prime Minister of Canada (The 
Honorable Stephen Harper) to meet the Queen of England and the 
Duke of Edinborough during their 2010 Royal Tour of Canada. 
Stroud’s commercial with famous Geico Gecko was referenced by 
David Letterman, Howard Stem and numerous other media 
personalities and he has been parodied on the hit TV sitcoms “The 
Office” and “King of the Hill”. 

Stroud has appeared in and/or produced numerous television specials 
including hosting the 20 lh Anniversary of Discovery Channel ’ s Shark 
Week (2007); I Shouldn’t Be Alive; The Science of Survival (2008), 
Surviving Sharks (Shark Week 2008), Expedition Everest, Surviving 
Urban Disasters, After the Experiment (Discovery), Deadly Waters 
(Shark Week 2009), and “Off the Grid with Les Stroud”. In 2010, he 
earned his seventh Gemini nomination as Executive Producer/Host 
of the hit kids TV series “Survive This” and “Survive This 2" (YTVk 
Cartoon Network). He is also Executive Producer/Host of NHL 
celebrity survival series “Survival Challenge” (OLN). “Les Stroud 
Beyond Survival” (2010) earns Les another certifiable hit with 
ratings surpassing all movies and even sports TV on a couple of US 
airings, and becoming one of the highest rated programs on Canada ’ s 
OLN. Celebrated keynote speaker, musician and author, his debut 
book: “Survivel-Essential Skills and Tactics to Get You Out of 
Anywhere-Alive!” (Harper Collins) made the bestseller list for 20 
weeks and broke the top 100 on Amazon.com. His latest book “Will 
to Live” (Harper Collins) had already sold20,000 pre-ordered copies 
before hitting bookshelves across Canada November 6 th . Musically, 
Stroud has worked with the top in the business, including Alice 
Cooper, Robby Krieger, Tommy Shaw, Steven Stills, Canadian’s The 
Northern Pikes, and renowned producer Terry Brown. Continuing 
through winter 2011, Les will be back in the studio and focused on 
music. Working with the management team at SRO Anthem (best 
known as Rush and Steven Page’s management), Stroud’s next 
challenge is an exciting new album and multi-media tour, heavily 
influenced by indigenous sounds and images collected from his 
Beyond Survival travels around the globe. A proud member of the 
Explorers Club, Les contributes to dozens of charities and benefits, 
and is a Survival Specialist Instructor for the Canadian Armed 
Forces. For more information or for media inquiries, please contact: 
Kate Heming Ph: 705-789-2910x24; Mobile: 705-787-5080; email: 
kate@lesstroud.ca 

Les Stroud Productions Inc. 680 Muskoka Rd 3 North Huntsville 
Canada P1H 1C9. Official Website: www.lesstroud.ca 
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Survive! The Ultimate Edition 

By Les Stroud; Essential Skills and 
tactics to get you out of any where 
.. .Alive! Hardcover, Includes 
bonus DVD and each copy person¬ 
ally autographed by Les Stroud. 
$29.00 

1st Edition of Survive! By Les 

Stroud. The Insiders Guide To 
Survival. $21.95 

Snowshoes & Solitude, A Year in 
the Wabakimi Wilderness; This is 
the story of Les Stroud and Sue 
Jamison’s year in Wabakimi 
Wilderness which is deep in the 
Northern Canadian Wilderness. 
$19.99 

Stranded with Les Stroud; In 

August of 2001. Discovery Canada 
sent Les out to the remote bush of 
the Canadian boreal forest to sur¬ 
vive alone for 7 days. Then he did 
it again, in the dead of winter! This 
documentary became the genesis of 
the hit TV show Survivorman. 
$17.99 

Off The Grid with Les Stroud; In 

this personal documentary Les 
Stroud and Sue Jamison, along 
with their two young children, 
share their experiences leaving a 
world of eletricity bills, water 
problems by going off the grid as 
they move to their acreage in 
Northern Ontario. $19.99 

Survivorman Season One. .No 

food, no shelter, no fresh water and 
no camera crew. One man alone in 
the wild for seven days with only 
his wits and stamina to sustain him. 
Each episode finds filmmaker and 
naturalist Les Stroud in a remote 
wilderness location demonstrating 
primitive methods of survival. This 
show has become one of the 
Discovery Channel’s most popular 
shows. 2 Disc Set $19.99 

Survivorman The Complete 2nd 
Season - 2 Disc Set $24.99 

Survivorman The Complete 3rd 
Season - 2 Disc Set $39.99 


Shipping & handling on all 
Les Stroud Products is $3.00 


BEST OF BACKWOODSMAN 


• Volume 1 &2 from the early years 1980-1985. 80 jam-packed 
pages of methods and projects from yesteryear. 

Chapters: Old time Woodslore & Sur-vival; Homesteading; Black 
Powder How-To; Backwoods Recipes & Remedies; Frontier 
Cutlery; Primitive Weapons and More of the Best. 

• Volume 3 from the years 1985-1990. 

80 pages of methods and projects from yesteryear, plus numer¬ 
ous illustrations and photos. Chapters: Primitive Technology; 
Guns and more; Frontier Homesteading and Woodslore; 
Backwoods Recipes. 

• Volume 4 from the years 1990 to 1997. This was a dynamic 
period in the development of Backwoodsman Magazine. 
Chapters include: Sylvan Hart, Ron's Primitive Projects, Back¬ 
woodsman Projects, and Backwoods Recipes and Remedies. Far 
too much to describe. This Best Of is loaded with numerous 
easy-to-accomplish, useful and make-do projects and methods. 

• Volume 5 from the years 1998 to 2000. Loaded with projects 
and how to’s. 

Price $15.00 each IJS Postage $3.00 
C.S. FUNDS ONLY Foreign $5.00 



Order Volumes 1 & 2,3,4 and 5 for $50 + $5 P & H 

U.S., $7 Canada or $50 + $10 P & H Foreign 


BACK ISSUES-BACKWOODSMAN MAGAZINE 

2011: Jan/Feb 

2010: Jan/Feb; Mar/April; May/June; July/Aug; Sept/Oct; Nov/Dec 
2009: Jan/Feb; Mar/April; May/June; July/Aug; Sept/Oct; Nov/Dec 
2008: Jan/Feb; Mar/April; May/June; July/Aug; Sept/Oct; Nov/Dec 
2007: Jan/Feb; Mar/April; July/Aug; Sept/Oct; Nov/Dec 
2006: Mar/April; May/June; Nov/Dec 

2005: Jan/Feb; May/June; July/Aug; Sept/Oct; Nov/Dec 
2004: May/June; Sept/Oct; Nov/Dec 
2003: July/Aug; Sept/Oct; Nov/Dec 

Survival Kit : Includes rain poncho, emergency survival 
blanket, nylon cord, compass with watertight storage area 
(containing matches and fishing kit, whistle, fire starter, ring 
wire saw, multi-function Swiss army style knife, magnifying 
glass and I .ED crank flashlight. All items come neatly 
packaged in camo nylon zippered bag, measuring 6-1/2" 
x6"x3" - $31.95 t $5.00 S&II 




Light : 4-l/2"x2". Three LED’s offer low, high and 

_modes with push button operation. High impact 

dastic body. Folding crank handle. Lanyard. Essential tool 


ir survival kit - $10.00 + $3.00 S 


|g 

Hammer Tool : 6-1/4" closed. Features stainless hammer head, 
ratchet, standard edge knife blade, serrated edge knife blade 
with screwdriver tip, file, saw blade, and pliers. Comes with 
i tool kit which includes standard and Phillips screwdrivers plus 
seven sockets. Laminated rich grain wood handles. Black nylon 
belt sheath holds tool and tool kit- $13.95 + $4.00 S&H 

Emergency Radio - FR 160 Microlink - Self-Powered 
AM/FM/NOAA (all 7 channels) Weather Radio with 
Flashlight, Solar Power and Cell Phone Charger. Built-in 3 
white LED light source. Powered by solar or dynamo both 
| of which c'- ‘-’ ”* * " T " ““— 17 —*- : — 1 


1 S35J 


ich charge internal Ni-MH battery. Earphone jack, 
s in an 8.5 oz. package. Size is 4.96"x 2.36”x 1.81". 
0 + $5.00 S&H 


Send check or money order to: 

« Backwoods Mercantile, PO Box 31818, Santa Fe, NM 87594 
Credit Card Orders: Call toll free 866-820-4387 
or order online at www.backwoodsmanmag.com 
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BACKWOODS MERCANTILE 


Native American Crafts 
and Skills 

by David Montgomery 
240 pages $14.95 

Participating In Nature.. 
Thomas J. Elpel’s Field Guide 
Primitive Living Skills 

by Thomas Elpel 
164 pages $16.95 


The Complete Book of Tackle 
Making 

by C. Boyd Pfeiffer 

The most thorough work ever published on 

making and caring for fishing tackle. 

560 pages $19.95 pb 800 illus. 

Makeshift Workshop Skills for 
Survival and Self Reliance 

by James Ballou 

Expedient ways to make your own tools, 
do your own repairs and construct useful 
things out of raw and salvaged materials. 
208 pages $29.00 

Farm Blacksmithing by J.M. Drew 
99 pages $12.95 

Shelters, Shacks and Shanties 
by D.C. Beard 243 pages $12.95 

Badasses of the Old West 
True Stories of Outlaws On the Edge 

240 pages 6x9 paperback $16.95 


Living Well On Practically Nothing... 

Revised and Updated Edition 

Hundreds of tips, secrets and 
necessary skills for living well 
on little money, 
by Edward H. Romney 
200 pages $27.00 
Solar Cooking for 
Home and Camp 
by Linda Yaffe 

Recipes developed especially for 
Solar Cookers 
128 pages $12.95 

Smoking Gun - The True Story About Gunfightling in the Old West,, 

by Jeremy A. Agnew $21.00 

Let it Rot by Stu Campbell 

Classic guide to making compost and leaf mold and what to do with it once you’ve made it. 

160 pages 6x9 $12.95 

The Modern Hunter Gatherer by Tony Nester 

Practical methods and best techniques for beginning and advanced students of 

wilderness living. $16.95 

Rotgut Rustlers Whiskey, Women, and Wild Times in the West 

200 pages paperback $ 16.95 

The Ultimate Outdoorsman DVD - 60 minutes. 

Critical skills for Traveling, Surviving and Enjoying Your Time in the 
Wilderness - $19.95 

THE POCKET COOKER 

price $19.99 plus postage $6.00. 

Canada & All Foreign Countries $26.99 plus 
postage $6. The pocket cooker weighs 21 
ounces, which includes the carrying case with a 
belt loop. When folded for carrying, it is 4” 
wide by 6 1/2 “ long and 1 1/2” deep. 

Pocket Cookers shipped separately via Priority Mail 
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For Online Orders Visit TOTAL- 

backwoodsmanmag.com. 

To order by credit card call Toll Free . ' 

1-866-820-4387 or send check/money order to: '■ 00 for each book; 

BACKWOODS MERCANTILE Canada & A " Fore ' 9n Countr,es 
P.O.BOX 31818 $6 for each book; 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87594 total 

Make checks payable to Backwoods Mercantile ENCLOSED — 

For questions concerning orders email to 

craj30@msn.com Allow 2-3 weeks for delivery. 


The Mountain Men by George Laycock 

To know how the West was really won, start with the exploits of these unsuing 

buckskin heroes. 256 pp illus. pb $16.95 

The Complete Guide To Edible Wild Plants, Mushrooms, Fruits, And Nuts 

How to Find, Identify, and Cook Them by Katie Letcher Lyle 

An illustrated field guide to the most common edible wild plants with recipes. 

224 pp $13.95 

Jams, Pickles, and Preserves A Modern Guide by Anne V. Nelson 
A fresh, and delicious take on pickling and preserving everything from cakes to 
peaches. 176 pages illus. $12.95 

Live Off The Land In The City and Country by Ragnar Benson 
A gold mine of native American lore about curing hides, preserving meats and veg¬ 
etables, foraging and trapping. 272 pp he photos ill $29.95 

Lighting Grandma’s Fire Mountain Skills and Valley Pastimes by Bill 
Cunningham. A favorite of publisher Charlie Richie for old time how-to projects and 
information. 149 pages $12.95 

Tales from the Trappers Trail by Beth Faris-Avery isv" 

Features 9 captivating stories that provide readers a thorough history of early 
traders routes that shaped Northern New Mexico & Southern Colorado. $ 18.95 
Living for Tomorrow by Brent Lee 

As any good Boy Scout knows, being prepared can make the difference between 
comfortable survival and meaningless suffering. 

144 pages $12.99 

LIVING ON AN ACRE A Practical Guide to the Self-Reliant Life 

by U.S. Department of Agriculture; Edited and updated by Christine Woodside 
Inside every do-it-yourselfer is a longing for a more independent lifestyle. 

368 pages $19.95 

SL3 Survival Fire Tool by Tool Logic 

Liner style lock, 3”50/50 serrated blade, 4”closed. Just 2.7 oz. Comes with a com¬ 
partment containing a genuine Firesteel from “Light My Fire”. The perfect com¬ 
panion for the Pocket Cooker 
$37.95 + $3 postage 

Wilderness Survival Handbook by Mike Pewtherer 

Complete and detailed guide covering everything you need to know to survive 

and thrive in the wilderness. 

288 pages $21.00 

The Backyard Homestead Edited by Carleen Madigan 

With just 1/4 acre of land you can feed a family of 4 with fresh, organic food year-round. 

368 pages 7x9 $18.95 

The Beginners Guide to Preserving Food at Home by Janet Chadwick 
Discover the best and quickest methods for preservingevery common 
vegetable and fruit, arranged in a friendly food-by-food format. 

240 pages 7x9 $14.95 

t smsm NEW! Frontier Pro Filter System 

Ultralight, compact, “pump free” personal filtration 
device fits in the palm of your hand. 

$24.99.p&h $3.00 

Frontier Emergency Water Filter System 

■ This ultra lightweight filter straw fits in the smallest day 
Wm Sj pack, waist pack or pocket. A “just-in-case” filter for trav- 
BH eling, hiking and fishing. Removes contaminates down to 
' 2 microns in size, including wide spread pathogens and 
large bacteria. Perfect for foreign travel. 

$9.99.p&h $3.00 

Aquamira Water Bottle & Filter 

This water bottle with filter uses a carbon labyrinth filter to 
remove pathogens 2 microns or larger including Cryp¬ 
tosporidium and large bacteria. The filter also helps reduce 
1 chemical and chlorine. Perfect for areas where no more 
w water is available for miles. 

$24.99.p&h $3.00 

Replacement filters are available for 
$12.99..p&h $3.00 
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by John R. Merrifield 

** a mi nock CamV ltv% 



more I’m bothered by the stones and 
roots that tend to crawl under me 
while I’m sleeping. The thought of 
sleeping above the, often wet and 
always rough, ground was very 
appealing. 



I’ve been hammocking, 
or hammock camping, for a 
few years now, and I’ve come 
to enjoy sleeping outdoors 
more than ever before. I’ve 
used hammocks of cotton net, 
parachute nylon, and cotton 
cloth. They each have their 
good and bad points, but one 
thing is for sure, they all beat 
sleeping on the ground. 

The hammock has been 
in use for centuries as a way 
to raise a sleeper’s bed above 
the ground. The Mayan Indians in 
Mexico were using it long before 
their Spanish conquerors first land¬ 
ed. Variations of the net hammock 
extended deep into the jungles of 
South America. Eventually, the net 
hammocks were discovered by 
western man. Navies have utilized 
hammocks of canvas on board 
ships and submarines as secure 
method of sleeping on rough seas 
and as an efficient method utilizing 
space. During the Vietnam era, jun¬ 
gle hammocks of both nylon fabric 
and fishnet were tested by U.S. 
forces. Hammocks were even used 
in spacecraft of the Apollo pro¬ 
gram. 

The first time I actually slept in 
a hammock was during a weekend 
family reunion. A hammock with 
spreader bars at the head and foot, 
hanging in a framework of bent 
metal tubing, beneath a sprawling 
maple tree near the edge of a soy¬ 
bean field. It seemed the perfect 
place to loosen my belt and relax 
after stuffing myself to the gills with 
picnic fare. I awoke a couple of 
hours later refreshed and well rest¬ 
ed. The experience started me think¬ 
ing about how I’d like to try one out 
in the woods. The older I get, the 


So, I set about to find a smaller 
hammock than the garden variety 
one in which I had taken my nap. I 
just happened to be in Mexico visit¬ 
ing my brother and I just happened 
to see this Mexican fellow sitting by 
the road selling hammocks. We 
stopped to have a look. I found one 
of plain white cotton string, that I 
liked. The man wanted “x” number 
of pesos for that one and at the cur¬ 
rent exchange rate it translated to 


less than $20 bucks. The only 
problem was that it had a 
spreader-stick on each end 
and I was looking for one 
without. A hammock, minus 
the spreader sticks, is a much 
more stable bed. With my 
brother translating, I asked 
the vendor, if he could 
remove the spreader-sticks 
for that price and he agreed. 
We told him we would return 
in an hour or so and we did. It 
was an agreeable trade for 
both of us. 

No more tossing and turning, 
dodging roots and rocks, and wak¬ 
ing up stiff and sore. This first ham¬ 
mock was heavy and bulky to pack, 
but, a world of difference over 
sleeping on the ground, even with a 
sleeping pad or two. One advan¬ 
tage the cotton construction gave 
me over nylon was that it allowed 
me to set up within arm’s reach of 
the fire and not have to worry about 
a melt-down. This hammock rarely 
makes it out anymore, except on 
car camping trips. Nowadays, it 
mostly just hangs in my living 
room between two log beams and 
the kids love it. 

One day while browsing 
through Campmor’s catalog I was 
excited to come upon the answer to 
my dilemma, the Travel Hammock; 
constructed of Hi-strength para¬ 
chute nylon silk rated for 250 
pounds and promising to be the 
ideal solution to a comfortable 
night’s sleep in any terrain. It was 
sort of like deja vu that the compa¬ 
ny’s motto, “It Beats the Ground”, 
had been my motivation. So within 
a week, I had one and I was amazed 
by the compactness (no bigger than 
a softball) and the lightness (weigh- 
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ing in at just 12 ounces). 

I couldn’t wait to try it out and it 
just so happened that opportunity 
had knocked. I put the hammock to 
the test; spending six nights in the 
Canadian bush. I learned a lot that 
week about hammocks: setting up, 
getting in, getting out, staying warm 
and staying dry. 

As I recall some of the first dif¬ 
ficulties of my earliest hammock 
camping experiences involved 
keeping wrapped up in my blanket. 
I’ve never used a sleeping bag in a 
hammock; actually, I haven’t even 
owned a sleeping bag since I was a 
kid. I have found using a wool blan¬ 
ket, folded lengthwise in thirds, and 
tied at the foot end, sleeping with 
one layer beneath me and two layers 
on top of me works better for me 
than a sleeping bag. When using this 
method in a hammock, I use a long 
rope or cord for tying the blanket 
and leave enough excess to reach 
the foot end of hammock. I’ve also 
used blankets with enough excess 
length to tie both the head and foot 
ends and this works really even bet¬ 
ter. Another idea is to sew a short 
piece of nylon strap in a loop to the 
centers of each end of the blanket 
and tying a cord from those points to 
each end of the hammock. These 
methods aren’t necessary, but, do 
help out quite a bit by keeping 
everything where it needs to be 
while getting into the hammock. 

Probably the most obvious hin¬ 
drance to the hammock camper is 
that you must have two upright sup¬ 
ports a suitable distance apart. This 
I have never found to be much of a 
problem, except in desert condi¬ 
tions. In the absence of two sturdy 
anchors a pole with guy-lines could 
be used to support one end. I 
watched a video of a man reclined in 
a hammock supported in this fash¬ 
ion, but I’ve not tried it, yet, and 
don’t know how hard it might be to 
get it “just right”. 




Setting up a hammock is basi¬ 
cally child’s play, once you get the 
feel for it. After deciding on two 
anchor points to hang the hammock; 
set-up time is just a couple of min¬ 
utes. I really like the added advan¬ 
tage of being able to hang a ham¬ 
mock on any terrain, from the steep¬ 
est hillside to that nice level spot 
that’s just full of sharp rocks. 


Another plus, in getting off the 
ground is that it puts you above the 
normal runs of chipmunks, snakes, 
and creepy crawly bugs. Yes, I know 
they all climb, but I can honestly 
say, I’ve never shared my hammock 
with a chipmunk. 

Of course not all annoyances 
crawl across the ground. In season, 
mosquitoes; black flies; and other 
flying insects can make sleeping, 
without the protection of netting, 


difficult at best. I started out using a 
blanket, of an appropriate weight for 
the season, and simply kept it over 
me while the “skeeters” were feed¬ 
ing. I later paired the blanket with a 
cheap mosquito head net, and I 
managed, for the most part, to avoid 
the pests. Recently, I retrofitted a 
full length mosquito net, intended 
for use with an army cot, so I could 
drape it from a cord and provide 
great mosquito protection, as well as 
freedom of movement. There are 
hammock models available with 
built in mosquito nets equipped with 
full length zippers to seal you off 
from the pests. 

I have slept in a hammock in the 
rain with nothing, but my blanket 
and I can’t say I would recommend 
it. A poly tarp or even better a nylon 
tarp can be strung above the ham¬ 
mock as a fly. I’ve used a tent fly 
and the shape of mine made it a 
good hammock tarp. If you can 
scrounge one up, they pack smaller 
than the polytarp and are compara¬ 
ble in weight. A 1 Oft xl Oft tarp 
works well suspended from a cord 
strung above the hammock. It can 
be hung either from opposite comer 
to opposite comer like a diamond or 
straight down the center like an 
upside-down taco. 

To divert rain from running into 
the hammock, the addition of a cot¬ 
ton string tied tightly to each hang¬ 
ing rope, with its ends left dangling 
will cause rain mnning down the 
hanging rope to wick away and drip 
to the ground below. In lieu of the 
cotton string you could use a strip of 
cotton cloth. You should also tie one 
just under each end of your tarp to 
divert any water that may run down 
the tarp’s suspension cord. 

In cold weather, I have used a 
rigid sleeping pad in the hammock. 
It provides a welcome layer of insu¬ 
lation between your back and the 
surrounding air. I am told a self- 
inflating pads works well, also. 







Most of my camping is done in 
more moderate temperatures, but, 
some folks who go in for camping in 
the cold of winter use an under quilt. 
An under quilt is a shell of insulat¬ 
ing material, such as goose down, 
hung from the outside of the ham¬ 
mock. I’ve tried this with my pon¬ 
cho liner in a nylon hammock, 
which offers no insulating proper¬ 
ties, and could feel a big difference. 
I’m sure a down filled under quilt 
would be warmer and pack smaller, 
but, I haven’t tried one. 



Hammocking is becoming 
increasingly popular with many new 
models and a variety of combined 
feature such as: mosquito netting, 
custom rain tarps, a double thick¬ 
ness or “pocket” bottom for the 
insertion of a sleeping pad, and even 
one that doubles as a ground bivi. 
Myself, I prefer to keep it simple 
and add or subtract from the basic 


hammock as conditions call for it. I 
sleep better knowing I can roll right 
out onto my feet should the need 
arise. 

Recently, I went on a weekend 
trip to Dolly Sods wilderness area 
with my two brothers and my 
teenage son and nephew. While 
picking up some last minute items 
at a national chain superstore and as 
an impulse buy, my brothers both 
bought the fishnet style “camping 
h a mmocks” with wood spreader-bar 
for just $9.99 each to take along and 
try their hand at hammocking. The 
clever packaging concealed a very 
small hammock, better suited for a 
child. After witnessing, their often 
comical, sometimes downright 
scary attempts to find comfort and 
restfulness in their new “camping 
hammocks”, I began thinking of the 
possibilities of homemade ham¬ 
mocks. 

A few days after our return, I 
made a stop at a locally owned fab¬ 
ric store. While going through the 
bargain bin I found 10-1/2 yards of 
nylon at $1 per yard and bought it. 
In the next few days I found the time 
to drag out the old portable Singer 
sewing machine and learn how to 
use it again. It’s a real simple 
design. I just cut the nylon off 
square at 11 feet. On each end, fold 
down 6 inches and then fold down 
three inches of that which you just 
folded and pin, leaving you with 
four layers of cloth three inches 
wide. Now, on each end, sew a triple 
flat stitch seam leaving a tube on 
each end to pass a length of rope 
through. I used 5 feet of 3/8 inch 
braided poly rope that I had. Feed 
the rope through the tube and bunch 
the nylon up in the center of the 
rope. Knot the rope a few inches 
above the nylon and knot it again 
about 8 inches above that. Do the 
same at the other end and the ham¬ 
mock is complete. 

My find on the Nylon resulted 
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in three hammocks, comparable in 
quality to my $30 and $40 ham¬ 
mocks, for a cost of less than $4 
each. 

Probably less cost effective if 
you have to purchase material, but, 
still a much better option than the 
$9.99 fishnet. If you happen to have 
an old parachute lying around or at 
least three yards of strong cotton 
cloth and a sewing machine you 
could easily make your own. My 
favorite hammock, the two-person 
Travel Hammock, measures 6-1/2 


Hammocks in History 

*Hammocks were not part of 
Classic era Maya civilization; 
they were said to have arrived in 
the Yucatan from the Caribbean 
fewer than two centuries before 
the Spanish conquest. 

*The sides of traditional can¬ 
vas naval hammocks wrap around 
the sleeper like a cocoon, making 
an inadvertent fall virtually 
impossible. 

*Natick Labs fabricated a 
prototype 1 lb. 6 oz. hammock 
made from a single layer of nylon 
fabric that was based on a cap¬ 
tured North Vietnamese design. 
They also procured a 1 lb. 8 oz. 
rectangular nylon fishnet type 
hammock from commercial 
sources. One hundred hammocks 
of each design were sent to 
Vietnam for evaluation in 
September 1966 and in April 
1967. ACTIV recommended that 
the NVA style model be procured 
for issue to U.S. forces. 

*Hammocks have been 
employed on spacecraft in order 
to utilize available space when 
not sleeping or resting. During the 
Apollo program, the Lunar 
Module was equipped with ham¬ 
mocks for the commander and 
lunar module pilot to sleep in 
between moon walks. 










that I even enjoy, 
watching the awkward 
hesitation brought on 
by the apprehension 
people feel when they 
approach a hammock 
for the first time. 
Almost . everyone 
expects to fall out of a 
hammock. I 
would attribute 


I, also, know how highly unlikely it 
is that a body could fall out of a 
hammock without the spreader bars. 

If you’re willing to think out¬ 
side the box and give an ancient idea 
a new lease, you, too, will discover 
the comfort and enjoyment of ham- 
mocking. After all, it beats sleeping 
on the ground. jrm 


feet wide by over 10 feet long and is 
triple stitched of high-strength para¬ 
chute nylon silk and is rated for 400 
pounds. The parachute nylon is very 
strong with the advantage of being 
lightweight; weighing in at just 1 
pound. 

By my example, I have convert¬ 
ed several of my camping buddies 
to give hammocking a try. I’ve 
come to expect, and I must admit 


the worry to 
their prior experience, con¬ 
cerning hammocks. Most 
people have had some experi¬ 
ence with the large woven 
variety hammock, fitted with 
wooden spreader bars, and 
most generally found hanging 
in the back yard. I know, first 
hand, how easy it is to tumble 
from a hammock of this sort. 
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GRAIN GRINDERS are vital for long 
term survival simply because ready 
ground flour soon loses many of the 
nutrients found in the whole grain. 
Oxygen kills the B vitamins within a 
few days after grinding and many 
nutrients soon follow. Processed filler 
foods may supply bulk and 
carbohydrates etc. but, the immune 
system simply can stay in good order on 
such food. Selecting the grain to be 
stored and used is another situation that 
should be examined. Most com and 
wheat is now from hybrid strains that 


only carry a part of the nutrients 
intended. They are made to puff up and 
look good through the usual fertilizers 
and nitrogenized water. Old untampered 
with grains like Spelt and Kamut have 
several times more nutrients in them 
than hybrids. By storing such grains and 
grinding them just before use, we can be 
assured we are getting a wide variety of 
nutrients and allow our body to fight off 
infections and keep healthy. 

Since grinders that are 
motorized mn in the range of several 
hundred dollars, let’s look at some 
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substitutes for the poor man. 

I have picked up reduction 
gearing and hooked up hand grinders 
that cost less than $50 to take out the 
toil factor. Many things like roto-fillers 
have such gearing and with some 
common sense, can get adapted. 

For the ultimate in inexpensive 
grinders, you can made one out of a 
couple of wood boards and sander discs. 
With a picture worth a thousand words, 
in diagram A you can see this project in 
all it’s simplicity. A Fry 1970 






























Card weaving 
is an ancient tech¬ 
nique for making 
a strong strap 
quickly. A six- 
foot strap can be 
woven in a couple 
of hours. You 
don’t need a loom, 
just cards with 
holes in the cor¬ 
ners and about 
200 feet of cord. 

If you’re cording 
it yourself, you 
need to get busy! 

The cards can be 
made of card¬ 
board, leather, 
rawhide, bark, 
wood, fired clay or even stone. A shuttle to hold the 
weft (the cord woven back and forth) is helpful but 


directions to weave a strap that is strong enough for 
pack straps, basket handles, tumplines, and saddle 
cinches. If you do a pattern like the one we give direc¬ 
tions for, then it will be lovely enough for curtain ties, 
belts, and other uses too. 

The pattern explained here takes twelve cards and 
two colors of cord. If you don’t want a pattern in the 
strap, just use all one color cord. This strap will be six 
feet long, but you can make it any 
length you want. 


Cut iz 
3" square 5 


D 


First make the cards. Cut 3- 

inch squares out of your chosen card 
material. The thinner the cards, the 


easier they are to 
rotate in the weav¬ 
ing. Make a hole 
in each of the four 
comers of all 12 
cards. Leave 
room in the comer 
to label the cards 
where you can see 
the label as you 
work with the 
cards. 

Labeling the 
cards is very 
important. Do it 
just this way. Lay 
all the cards in 
front of you and 
write the letter A 
in the top left- 
hand comer of each card. Now write B through D 
clockwise in each comer. When the letters are on the 
cards, number them 1 through 12 along the edge of the 
card between the letters D and A. Now place all the 
labeled cards in a stack so the numbers are on the top, 

facing you, with all the letters aligned._ 

Put card number 1 on top of the stack, ^ 

closest to you, and card number 12 
on the bottom. 

For this example, you will (v 
need 48, six-foot-long, warp |v 
cords (the cords that go 
through the cards). Twenty- 
two cords will be of a 

lighter color and twenty- 
six cords will be of a 
darker color. (We will 
use “lighter” and ( 

“darker” in our 

threading for a pat¬ 

tern description, so it 
will be helpful if you 
cut them this way.) 

Lay the cords on the 
floor. 

Now you are ready to thread the cards. For clar¬ 
ity in explaining how to thread the cards, the side with 
the letters and numbers is called the front side. The 
blank side is called the back. 

Hold the stack of cards in your hand with all the 
numbers on top. Turn the fronts of the cards to the left, 
numbers still on top, so you are holding the stack side- 
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light, A, C and D dark. 

Card 8: A, B, and C dark, D light. 

Card 9: A and B dark, C and D light. 

Card 10: A dark, B, C, and D light. 

Card 11: All light. 

Card 12: All dark. 

After you thread each card, tie the ends of the four 
cords together in a knot. Push the card almost up to this 
knot. You should have almost six feet of cord between 
you and the card. 


ways. Cards 1 through 6 will be threaded in their back 
side and out their front. Cards 7 through 12 will be 
threaded in their front side and out their back. Having 
half of the cards threaded from back to front and the 
other half of the cards threaded from front to back gives 
a balanced strap, one that will not want to twist when it 
is finished. 

You have cut cords of lighter and darker color to 
make our favorite pattern that will give diamonds, 
arrowheads, Xs, and other symmetric shapes, depend¬ 
ing on how you turn the cards. To get this pattern, you 
need to thread lighter and darker cords through the 
cards in a particular order described below. If you don’t 
care about the pattern, you can thread these lighter and 



them all together with a strong piece of string around 
the bottom of all the knots. Tie this strong string to 
something solid, such as a nail, a tree, or a door latch, at 



able to rotate properly. 

Here is the threading pattern (remember to thread 1 
through 6 from back to front): 

Card 1: All holes are threaded with a dark color. 
Card 2: All holes threaded with light color. 

Card 3: A with dark, the rest light. 

Card 4: A and B dark, C and D light. 

Card 5: A, B, and C dark, D light. 

Card 6: B light, A, C and D dark. 

Card 7: (from now on, thread from front to back): B 


to untangle the cords as you pull the cards toward you. 
Pull the cards until they are one foot from the end of the 
cords. Comb this last foot with your fingers. Then pull 
the ends of all the cords together, under equal tension 
and tie the ends in an overhand knot. You can get the 
tension really equal if you slide the cards up and down 
a few times while pulling back on the ends before you 
tie the knot. Tie a strong string around the top of this 
knot. Now tie this end to your belt. Make sure it holds 
the warp cords under good tension. This makes it easi- 






















er to weave. 



positioned with D in the left top comer, 
the number center top, and A in the right top comer? 
Good. Take all the cards in your hands and turn them, 
all at once, one quarter turn away from you so holes A 
and B are on top. Slide the cards back and forth until 
the warp splits into two sets of cords. This split is 
where you will ran the shuttle through the warp. 

When the split opens, use your hands to firmly pull 
the separating warps apart. Now pass the shuttle 
through this opening. Leave a foot of the shuttle cord 
hanging out to the side. Turn the cards another quarter 
turn away from you. Holes B and C will be on top. 
Remember to slide the cards back and forth after rotat¬ 
ing them in order to open up the split in the warp. 
Again, firmly pull this opening apart and pass the shut¬ 
tle through. From now on, pull the weft (the cord on the 
shuttle) tightly across the warp after each pass of the 
shuttle. If the weft is too loose, you’ll have big floppy 
loops on the edges of your strap. Turn another quarter 
turn away. Holes C and D will be on top. Slide the 
cards, split the warp, and pass the shuttle through. Turn 
the cards another quarter turn away. Holes D and A will 
be on top again, with the numbers in the center. You 
have done a full rotation of the cards. You should begin 
to see an arrowhead with a light center pointing away 
from you. 

For the next sequence, turn the cards toward you. If 
you always turn the cards away from you, the warp 
cords would get so twisted that you couldn’t rotate the 
cards. (With the cord we have used, we can do about 
sixteen quarter turns, or four full card rotations in one 
direction or the other before we have to turn the other 
way.) The next four quarter turns toward you will give 
you another arrowhead pointing in the opposite direc¬ 
tion of the one you just completed. Together they will 
look like a large X. In this pattern, this is the way you 
get Xs. 

If you want two arrowheads pointing the same 
direction, then turn the cards eight quarter turns away 
from you when you start. If you want diamonds, begin 
the weave with four quarter turns toward you, then do 
four quarter turns away from you. (This is two arrow¬ 
heads with their base ends connected.) These aren’t 


your only choices with this pattern. You can rotate the 
cards 5 or 6 or however many times you want in any one 
direction, and then reverse as many times in the oppo¬ 
site direction as you want. If you don’t care about a 
sequential pattern, then you don’t need to keep track of 
your turns forward or back. You can randomly turn the 
cards and do all the experimenting you want. Just 
remember to reverse them once in a while so the warps 
don’t tangle. 

The other side of the strap is also forming a pattern, 
sometimes more intriguing than the one you are watch¬ 
ing develop. Remember, since the warp knot is tied to 
your belt, you will have to adjust the warp on your belt 
to keep the cards in easy reach. As the woven strap gets 
longer, the cards get farther away. Untie the warp from 
your belt and retie into the woven strap when the cards 
are hard to reach. 

As you near the far end of the warp, you will run out 
of room to rotate the cards. When this happens, you are 
finished. Untie the upper knot and remove the cards. 
You can braid or sew the ends or leave them as they are. 
Your strap is ready to use. 

Rope, cord, and string are endlessly useful in hun¬ 
dreds of situations. How satisfying and fun it is to make 
your own from natural materials. When you’ve invest¬ 
ed yourself into such a project, you’ll be surprised how 
much value even the most basic objects will have. *** 



ORIGINAL 

FRONTIER OIL PAINTINGS 
AND 

LTD EDITION PRINTS & GICLEES 
by 

Andrew Knez Jr. 

P O. Box 1451 
McMurray, PA 15317 
724-969-3200 
www.andrewknezjr com 


Make a commitment to personal involvement 
in America's fastest-growing sport... 

The NMLRA Is THE association tor muzzleloading shooters 
and hunters: mcn> women, end young people interested in 

_ preserving our American heritage through living history 

reenactments, a variety ol competitive shooting opportunities at levels ranging 
from local matches to International competition, the added challenge of hunting 
with a muzzleloading firearm, and the power of a national association that 
defends the right to own, shoot, and hunt with muzzleloading firearms. 


□ I hereby request membership In the National Muzzle Loading Rifle Association, I 
understand that 140.00 ($50.00 In U.8. funds lor Canada and other lorelgn countries) 
Is the annuel membership lei, which Includes at rights of the organization. Including 
receipt of the monthly membership magazine, Muzzle Blasts 
Name_Phone I_ 


d (check or money order). Charge to □ Visa O Master Card 


NMLRA, Dept. BW. PO Box 61, Friendship, IN 47031 
Phone. (812) 467-5131 • or call lol free. (800) 745-1493 
Website. hilpi/Avww.nmlra.ofg • e-ms8. nmlrsenmlrs.org 
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THE INSPIRATOR 

^ BrcAtli of t>ie DrAgow 

bv| MicliAel £. GamHh 


We have all experienced 
it; a rainy day when all the 
firewood is wet and a fire just 
doesn’t want to bum. Even 
using various fire starters to 
encourage it, the fire just 
doesn’t want to cooperate. 
Alas; help is on the way! The 
Inspirator! Use this instmment 
and you will always be quite 
impressed with the results. 

Discovery 

Many years ago I came 
upon an interesting device for 
pepping up a balky campfire. 
It’s known as an “inspirator”’ 
and was invented at the turn of 
the last century. 

On pages 108-109 of my 
1919 copy of Camp and Trail 
by Stewart Edward White, he 
explains the use of the device 
and extols its virtues thusly: 

“I have had presented me 
by Mr. Robert Logan of New 
York, so simple, transportable 
and efficient a device for kin¬ 
dling fires that I have included 
it in my regular outfit. It con¬ 
sists of a piece of small rubber 
two feet in length, into one 
end of which is forced a brass 
cylinder three or four inches 
long. The extremity of this 
brass cylinder is then beaten 
out so that its opening is flat¬ 
tened. Logan calls this instm¬ 
ment an “Inspirator.” 

White continues: “To 
encourage a fire you apply the 
brass nozzle to the stmggling 





blaze, and blow steadily 
through the rubber tube. The 
result is an effect midway 
between a pair of bellows and 
a Bunsen burner.” 

The next mention I 
find of the inspirator was in 
Bernard Mason’s book 
Woodcraft (1939) and again 
in Mason’s book The Junior 
Book of Camping and 
Woodcraft (1943). 

Calvin Rutstrum men¬ 
tions the device in Way of the 
Wilderness ( 1946) and again 
in his The New Way of the 
Wilderness (1958). 

Modern Use 

Over the years I have 
given away to friends many 
inspirators. Most are simply 
18” lengths of clear plastic 
flexible tubing (surgical tub¬ 
ing works well) with a three 
inch piece of old aluminum 
arrow shaft material with the 
end somewhat flattened. 

To use the device sim¬ 
ply place the end near the 
base of a reluctant fire and 
blow a slow, steady stream of 
air into the tube, and watch 
the magic happen! 

I’m happy to say that 
my inspirator has saved our 
bacon on many outings over 
the years, and I always carry 
one in my day pack and one 
in my cook kit. 

Happy camping, and 
“Fire it up!” meg 


The Inspirator 


The Inspirator in use 


after using the Inspirator 
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Hard Cider 
the Easy Way 


Hard cider may well have been 
one of the first alcoholic drinks con¬ 
sumed by man. Fruit juices that fer¬ 
mented naturally due to the pres¬ 
ence of wild yeasts were almost cer¬ 
tainly the source of the original 
buzz, and that initial, tangy jolt no 
doubt convinced our hairy ancestors 
that reproducing liquid magic was 
of the utmost importance. 

Hard cider was a standard drink 
in apple-producing sections 
of medieval Europe, and 
American colonists began 
producing the elixir as soon 
as their orchards bore fruit. 

The Puritans may have been a 
straight-laced bunch, but they 
didn’t hesitate to down copi¬ 
ous amounts of hard cider in 
between burning witches and 
slapping smart alecs in the 
stocks. Up until the 19th cen¬ 
tury, when an influx of 
German immigrants began 
brewing grain-based beers, 
hard cider was the most pop¬ 
ular beverage in the country. 

Cider was easy to make and eas¬ 
ier to drink. It still is. Only two pos¬ 
sible dangers exist when making 
hard cider. The first is that your fer¬ 
menting juice might come in contact 
with bacteria and turn into apple 
cider vinegar. This is not your 
wimpy, store-bought vinegar. Real 
cider vinegar will just about bum off 
your lips if you accidentally take a 
swig. 

The other danger is that your 
hard cider turns out a bit better than 
expected, and after “just one more” 
mug you discover that you’re walk¬ 


ing around on your kneecaps. 

Equipment 

Very little equipment is needed 
to make up a snoot-full of hard 
cider. All measurements here are for 
a one-gallon batch; just multiply the 
amounts if you wish to make more. 
This is almost a given, and after 
tasting the stuff for the first time 
don’t be surprised when you sud¬ 
denly begin brewing in five-gallon, 



food-quality plastic buckets. 

The basic requirements for a 
gallon of hard cider are: 

Two, 1-gallon plastic milk jugs 
1-gallon store-brand apple juice 
Bottle of chlorine bleach 
One 8-inch plastic funnel with 
wire mesh strainer (about $6.00) 
One plastic airlock (950 at most 
home-brewing shops) 

1 #6 rubber stopper (about 750 
at most home-brewing shops) 

One drilled #6 rubber stopper 
(about 850 at most home-brewing 
shops) 


2 lbs. Granulated sugar 

One packet of Lalvin EC-1118 
champagne yeast (runs about 750 
for a 5-gm packet at most home¬ 
brewing shops). 

Preparation 

The key to making a dandy 
batch of cider starts and ends with 
sterilizing all your equipment with 
bleach. About 2-Tbsp per gallon are 
recommended, although I tend to 
just slosh a bunch of the stuff 
into my jugs and pots and 
splash a bit over my utensils, 
stoppers and airlock. This 
will make your sink pearly- 
white, and it wasn’t until I 
started making cider that my 
kitchen resembled something 
other than a giant Petri dish 
on a black-mold jag. 

Just make sure that you 
rinse off everything very well 
(as in several more times 
than you think is necessary). 
Remember that a single drop 
of chlorine bleach will pre¬ 
vent fermentation. Rinse out 
the milk jug at least three or four 
times. 

Mixing the Ingredients 

Sterilize a small, plastic tub (a 
butter tub works fine). Fill the tub 
with warm water and toss in a hand¬ 
ful of sugar. Stir with a sterilized 
spoon. Rip open the yeast packet 
and sprinkle this on top of 
water/sugar mixture. You are rehy¬ 
drating the yeast, and making your 
life a lot simpler when it comes time 
to add yeast to your juice. Some 
folks will tell you that less yeast is 
fine, and they’re right, but I like to 
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get things rolling fast. 

Set this bowl in a safe place — 
defined as someplace high enough 
that the dog won’t drink it — and let 
it contemplate its future for 30 min¬ 
utes or so. 

Sterilize a large pot with chlo¬ 
rine bleach. Dump your apple juice 
into the pot, followed by the remain¬ 
ing 2-lbs. of sugar. There is no need 
to heat this mixture; just stir with a 
sterilized spoon until the sugar is 
dissolved. Grab your sterilized fun¬ 
nel, stick it in the mouth of the milk 
jug, and fill the sucker about 
halfway to the top. 

By this time your yeast should 
have had time to ponder the good 
work in which it is about to engage. 
Remove the funnel from the milk 
jug and carefully pour in the 
yeast/sugar-water mix. Keep in 
mind that the yeast mix and the 
ultra-sweetened juice are being 
joined together in shotgun-wedding 
fashion, so you might want to say a 
few words or at least introduce them 
before committing these compatible 
partners to a lifetime of potentially 
alcoholic bliss. It’s the polite and 
moral thing to do, after all. 

Place the funnel back in the 
milk jug. Pour in more of the apple 
juice/sugar mix until the jug is about 
3/4 full. You’re going to have some 
of the sweet juice left over, but this 
is not a worry. The hummingbirds 
will like it just fine. If you don’t 
have hummingbirds, it’s sometimes 
amusing to give it to the children of 
folks you don’t like. Those youn- 
gun’s will be up till 3:00 a.m. 

Take your airlock and push it 
through the 3/8-inch hole in your #6 
drilled stopper. Make sure the 
pointy end of the airlock extends 
beyond the stopper by a 1 /4-inch or 
so. Be careful during this process, as 
it’s a tight fit and the airlock is not 
exactly of industrial specifications. 

Place the stopper/airlock in the 
opening of the milk jug; make sure 



Plastic airlocks cost under a dollar and can 
be found at any home brewing store. 


it’s a tight fit. Remove the airlock’s 
cap and fill the device about 2/3 full 
with either water or vodka. The air¬ 
lock allows the carbonated gasses 
that occur during fermentation to 
safely leave the bottle, which is a lot 
better than having the jug foam up 
and spread all over your floor or 
counter. The liquid goes in the air¬ 
lock to prevent bacteria from enter¬ 
ing the jug. I usually opt for cheap 
vodka, even though some of it 
inevitably dribbles into the ferment- 



A milk jug, apple juice, sugar, yeast, a 
couple of stoppers, a funnel and an airlock 
are all you need to make hard cider. 
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ing cider and raises the ABV (alco¬ 
hol by volume) percent of your 
cider. Guess you’ll just have to live 
with that little extra kick. Sorry. 

Set the jug in a relatively dark 
place. It doesn’t have to be in a clos¬ 
et; just keep it out of direct sunlight. 
Also, the optimum temperature for 
fermentation is in the vicinity of 70 
degrees. Mine usually sits on a chair 
in a comer close to the stove. 

Waiting 

Within about 24 hours, if the 
fermentation gods are smiling, you 
will see bubbles percolating up in 
the airlock and hear a distinctive 
“glup . .. glup . . . glup” sound. This 
means all systems are go. At first 
your airlock will bubble like a house 
‘afire .. . maybe a “glup” every few 
seconds. As the days go on it will 
slow down. 

Now, while you’re waiting for 
the cider to reach drinkability, let’s 
talk a bit about potency. If you were 
to repeat this process with real apple 
cider, adding no sugar, your hooch 
might be expected to reach an ABV 
of around five percent (similar to 
beer). However, I’ve found that 
adding sugar not only makes the 
stuff taste better, it also leads to 
increased euphoria during consump¬ 
tion. 

Your cider is drinkable (and 
tasty) after a minimum of five days. 
The longer you let it sit and perco¬ 
late, the stronger it will become. If 
you let it go until bubbling stops, 
you will have a rather dry and tart 
beverage that weighs in with an 
ABV of approximately 12 to 14 per¬ 
cent (roughly the same as wine). 
Personally, I like to let the stuff sit 
for about nine or ten days . . . which 
gives you a moderately sweet cider 
of around 9 percent ABV. 

Drinkin’ 

So, a week or so has passed and 
you just can’t wait any longer. 
Sterilize a second plastic milk jug 
and rinse it out. Sterilize the funnel, 










place it in the empty jug, and 
SLOWLY pour the cider through it. 
This will remove most of the gunk 
lying on the jug’s bottom that is the 
result of dead yeast. Some folks get 
all crazy about siphoning and letting 
the jug sit and allowing the cider to 
get crystal clear. 

That’s just nonsense. We should 
always place inner character over 
outer appearance. This is hard cider, 
not the Miss USA swimsuit compe¬ 
tition. Personally, I’d rather drink 
my cider than stare at it like a dan- 
ged fool. 

Storage 

Assuming you don’t drink the 
entire gallon in one sitting (and 
stranger things have happened) stick 
your undrilled plug into the mouth 
of the cider jug and place your grog 
in the fridge. Your cider is going to 



American-style apple cider, left; 
apple juice, right. 

have plenty of carbonation, but the 
cold of the fridge will slow down 
the process till it’s just about the 
speed of molasses in January. In 
other words, as long as your cider is 
in the fridge you don’t have to 
worry about the jug blowing its top. 

Conclusion 

Some of you law-abiding types 


may be wondering about the legali¬ 
ty of all this. Breathe easy, for as 
long as you make less than 200 gal¬ 
lons a year (and don’t sell the stuff) 
you’re a-okay with the feds. You 
might want to check your state laws, 
if you care about such things, but off 
the top of my head I can’t think of 
any that forbid cider makin’. 
Nope...hard cider is tasty, happy- 
making, and above all...legal. 

Making apple jack the old fash¬ 
ioned way is illegal, so maybe one 
of these days I’ll provide ya’ll with 
one of those instructional articles 
that are for “educational purposes 
only.” 

Ron W. Marr is an Ozark hill¬ 
billy by birth, and author of the 
nearly best-selling “The Ozarks... 
An Explorer’s Guide, ” available on 
Amazon.com or at most bookstores. 
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C . —11. Charlie's Cheater Spoon. ..A 1/2 oz. -1-3/4" polished copper 
' or silver classic tear drop spoon. The reason this spoon is called 

. ' Cheater is because it can be cast long distances straight into the 

-N. v..—. wind. It’s ideal on windy days, or on Schooling fish that are boat 

' sh Y- A superior spoon for Bass, Seatrout, ftedfish. Snook, Pike and 

1 all oredator fish that reouire a Iona cast. SDecifv color. $3.25 ea. 

raw 

2. Charlie's Double Rig.. Two 1/8 oz jigs with hand poured natural 
color shrimp tails, tied on a 25 lb. Test mono tandem rig. Extremely 
effective on saltwater and freshwater schooling fish of all types. 
Not the prettiest-just the deadliest. Charlie's Tip..f ish this rig at 
niqht from liqhted piers with a slow-erratic retrieve. $3.50 ea. 



3. Charlie's Little Killer Spoon.. .A 1-3/8" - 1/5 oz. Spoon that 
is rated in surveys as the best small spoon for saltwater and 
freshwater game fish. 90% of what predator fish eat is this size. 
Charlie's Killer is a heavy little spoon with a compact wiggle that 
appeals to all types of fish. No better spoon on the market. Comes 
in nickel and polished brass. Specify choice. $3.25 ea. 

\ - 

J 

4. Charlie's Weedless Spoon. ..A 1/4 oz. 2" weedless spoon The 
ultimate weedless spoon, catches all game fish that feed in heavy 
cover, grass, lily pads and moss. Deadly in fresh or saltwater for 
numerous species of shallow water fish. Nothing better for Bass, 
Redf ish. Pike, or saltwater Sea Trout. Comes in silver or gold plate - 
specify choice. $4.00 ea. 

PLEASE ADD $1.50 FOR POSTAGE AND HANDLING 

Own a Backwoodsman Magazine -Charlie's Tackle Co. 
patch. For a limited time we are offering 3" "vV 

patches that have our logo on a light blue ff JL 

background. A very different and distinctive patch. j* ’] 

$5 each ♦ .50 cents shipping. Send to lure company U jwsA J 

address. 


HAND FORGED 
IRONWARE 


Tomahawks - Grills -Candleholders - Eating Utensils 
Tools-Fire Irons AND MUCH MUCH MOR0 
Many new items-Larger Illustrated Catalog #4-S3.00 
Made In The Traditional Way-All Work Guaranteed 

ARROWHEAD FORGE 
13628 474™ AVE ^ 
WILMOT, S.D. 57279 M 
1 605-938-4814 


The Finnish Marshmallow 

This is a simple way to get a small amount ol water in a hurry. 

• In an area with packed or crusty snow, cut a block of snow with your sn 


• Suspend the block from a stick. 

• Hold it close to the flame. 

• Catch the water in a cup or other 
container. 

• Purify the water before using it. 
Note: Since snow shrinks when 
melting, the 'marshmallow" will 
stay on the stick as long as it is not 
too close to the fire. 
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All-Time Favorite 
Carribean Recipes 

BY CHARLIE RICHIE * 1 * 3 

The meat and potatoes of this article comes from the readers who 
have asked about my favorite Carribean recipes. I hope that you 
will try them because I have a strong feeling they will add a little 
zest to your meals. I might also add that none of these recipes are 
originals, they were all adapted from Carribean recipes 


CUBAN SANDWICH 
1 Loaf Cuban Bread 
Prepared yellow mustard 
Vi pound baked ham, thinly sliced 
'A pound roast pork, thinly sliced 
8 thin dill pickle slices 
Vi pound Swiss cheese, thinly sliced 
*Italian or French bread may be 
substituted. 

Slice the bread horizontally to open. 
Spread a thin layer of mustard on top 
and bottom halves of bread. Arrange 
ham, pork,, pickle slices, and Swiss 
cheese evenly over the bread. Cover the 
sandwiches with the top halves of the 
bread. Cut into 4 sandwiches. 

Griddle: Place sandwich on a hot 
griddle, and position a heavy iron skillet 
or bacon press on top of the sandwich. 
Flatten the sandwich to about 1/4 of it’s 
original size. Gill the sandwich for 2 to 
3 minutes on each side. 


CARIBBEAN BEANS & RICE 

1 cup dried kidney beans 

Vi pound salt pork 

4-1/2 cups water 

1(14 oz) can coconut milk 

1-1/2 uncooked long grain rice 

Vi habanero chile pepper, seeded 

1 garlic clove, pressed 

1 tbsp chopped fresh or 1 tsp dried 

thyme 

1 tsp pepper 

Vi tsp salt 

3 green onions, chopped 
Place beans in a Dutch oven, add water 
to 2 inches above beans, soak 8 hours. 
Drain and rinse. 

Bring beans and next 3 ingredients to a 
boil in Dutch oven. Cover, reduce heat, 
and simmer 45 minutes or until beans 
are tender. Add rice and next 5 


ingredients. Return to boil. Cover, 
reduce heat and simmer 25 minutes or 
until rice is tender. Remove and discard 
pork, stir in green onions. 

*2 tsp. habanero hot sauce may be 
substituted for l A habanero chile pepper 



MEAT LOAF (BARBADOS) 

1 lb ground beef 

Vi cup cooked rice’2 eggs well beaten 
Vi cup carrot, grated 

1 cup cheese, grated 
1/4 cup onion, chopped 

2 tsp Worcestershire sauce 
1/4 tsp garlic powder 

1/4 tsp pepper salt to taste 
Vi cup ketchup 

1. Preheat oven to 375 F deg 

2. In a large bowl combine ground beef, 
rice, egg, carron, Vi cup cheese, onion 
and seasonings. 

3. Mix well. Place the mixture in a loaf 
pan, top with Vi cup tomato sauce, cover 
with foil, and bake at 375 F for 1-1/2 
hours or until meat thermometer reads 
160 F in center of loaf. 

4. Remove from oven 

5. Pour off excess juice, top with the 
remaining cheese and the ketchup and 
bake for 15 more minutes, uncovered. 
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JERK CHICKEN 

Cook time: 45 minutes. 

2 tsp. ground allspice 
Vi tsp ground nutmeg 

1 tsp salt 

2 tsp dried thyme 
1 tsp ground ginger 

1 tbsp brown sugar 
1-1/2 tsp ground black pepper 

2 tbsp vegetable oil 

2 cups chopped onions 
5 cloves garlic 
2 habanero peppers 

1 (5 pound) chicken, skin on, cut into 

10 pieces 

3/4 cup lime juice 

combine all ingredients except the 
chicken and lime juice in a food 
processor and puree until pretty smooth. 
Place the chicken and lime juice in a 
mixing bowl and pour about half of the 
jerk sauce over it, tossing the chicken 
around to coat it well. Place in a 
container and pour the remaining sauce 
on top of chicken. Cover and refrigerate 
for at least 4 hours or overnight. 
Preheat oven to 350 degrees F 
Remove the chicken pieces from the jerk 
marinade and place them, skin side up, 
on a rimmed baking sheet or dish. Bake 
in the oven for 45 to 55 minutes until 
cooked through and the juices run clear 
when pierced with a fork. 


















FRONTIER SAFETY FINS 

By Ross Moyer 


Here’s an idea that’s so old it’s 
new again. I’m pretty sure the 
Greeks and Romans invented the 
idea, a fabric pin that won’t come 
loose or fall off. Just a simple circle 
of metal with a tongue attached to 
hold together tunics and togas. I got 
the idea from medieval cloak pins 



I’ve seen. 

This one is made from a short 
piece of copper electrical wire, bent 
to shape with needle-nose pliers and 
then hammered a bit flat to stiffen 
the soft copper. I made a couple of 
these to fasten my frontiersman’s 
blanket coat, and the womenfolk in 
the family grabbed ‘em for scarf and 
muffler pins. 

You can make them from any 
size or shape wire or bar stock, that 
will hold its shape after forming. 
Old brass model railroad rails work 
well, so do old coat hangers, copper 
electrical wires, old soft iron nails, 
all work well, as long as you leave 
enough space in the eye of the 
tongue to slide easily 

The important part is the tongue 
must be long enough to overlap the 



ring. Just push the tongue through 
the fabric and through the slot and 
turn ring a quarter turn. They work 
well as strap buckles, coat pins, 
decorations, pouch buckles, and so 
on. Make them fancy enough and 
the women will go wild over them as 
gifts. 




LOG CABIN SHOP 

69 Years Serving the Muzzleloading Community 




62 " KENTUCKY RIFLE GUN CASE 

A full-length zippered case that provides complete protection w/1/2" foam 
padding flame-bonded to the lining to prevent puckers or wrinkles. 
Reinforced wrap-around handles and binding of no-scuff, 
no-crack nylon webbing. Cover is a durable poplin. 

Accepts rifles up to 60" long. $29.95 plus $ 7.95 S & H 

CATALOG #47 ... a 194-page treasure chest 
of muzzleloading guns, kits, parts & supplies 
Locks, Stocks, Barrels, Triggers, etc.) 
over 1000 Books & DVD’s 
Knives, Tomahawks, Beads, Buckles & more 
Over 6000 black powder/reenactor items at your fingertips. 

Call our toll free order line (800) 837-1082 
or send for your copy today! Only $5.00 ppd 


Continuing the tradition .. 

with only the best in 

* .afayette T ~ 

Phone: (330) 948-1082 or Fax (330) 948-4307 

or check us out on the web at www.logcabinshop.com 




P.O. Box 54364 • Lexington, KY 40555 

(859) 707-7471 
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From Animal 
Feed To 
People Food: 

How To 
Make Hominy 

by Kathleen Dayton 


Hominy is an interesting food. 
It is easily made from dry com, 
producing a cheap, filling, and tasty 
dish that has fed common folks 
since colonial days. Hominy grits 
are chopped hominy; the whole 
kernel type can be found canned in 
some grocery stores and the dried 
hominy (posole) can be ordered 
on the internet as well. But it is 
cheaper and a lot more fun to 
make it yourself. So just how 
do you turn that dried com into 
edible hominy? There are 
several ways, depending on 
what material you find 
available. 1 have made hominy 
from com I shelled from com 
ears sold for feeding squirrels, 
as well as animal feed com 
purchased from the feed store. 

Dent com or flint com work 
equally well, as does white, 
yellow, or multi-colored com. 
(Popcorn does not make hominy, 
though it can be ground for an 
acceptable com meal.) 

Now you may ask just why on 
earth anyone would mix lye, ashes 
or baking soda with com. It sounds 
like an unappetizingly odd thing to 
eat and a awful lot of work just to 


make dinner. Simply put, 
treating the com with lye 
or lime changes the corn’s 
chemistry in critical ways 
if you are depending on 
com as a major food 
source, as our ancestors 
did. It takes the hull off 
the corn for faster 
cooking and for easier 
processing into a wider 
variety of edibles. (The 
variety keeps you from 
getting bored with eating 
com.) But it also makes 
the niacin in com more 
absorbable in the human 
body, an important way of 
preventing Pellagra (a 
malnutrition disease). It adds 
calcium to the com. Finally, it 
alters the protein content of com to 
make it a more complete protein. 
So there are good reasons both 
historically and scientifically for 
making hominy out of com, as 
opposed to simply grinding it 


untreated, into com meal. 

Hominy made with lye bought 
at the store is most common in my 
area. Be sure you get lye (sodium 
hydroxide), not drain cleaner, from 
the grocery, hardware or building 
supply store. Wash 2 quarts of 
shelled com to get rid of dust and 
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chaff. Put the com in a non-reactive 
pot (I use my enamel canner) and 
add 8 quarts potable water and 2 
ounces of purchased lye (about 8-9 
teaspoons). Bring the pot to a boil 
and boil vigorously 30 minutes. 
Turn off heat and let stand 20 
minutes longer. Drain hominy and 
rinse well using hot water. 

Work the hominy (rub it) with 
your hands, until skins and the little 
dark tips at the point of the com are 
gone. Float them away in the 
rinsing water. Drain the 
hominy, rinse out the pot and 
put the com back in. Add water 
to cover plus one inch and bring 
to a boil. Boil 5 minutes. 
Change to fresh water and 
repeat the 5 minute boiling 
cycle 4 more times. 

At this point you may cook 
and eat it, freeze it, can it or 
dehydrate it. This recipe makes 
6 quarts or so of hominy (which 
amount fits my canner perfectly 
for canning). 

You can make your own lye 
water by dripping rain water 
(distilled for those with no rain 
catching system) through hardwood 
ashes. You might have trouble 
finding a barrel to make the drip 
system. Don’t worry, plastic pails 
that stack work just as well. (Better 
yet if you can get the baker at the 
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Mature field com ears 

local grocery store to give you a 
couple for free.) Proceed to make 
lye water in the usual manner and 
remember, if it’s not strong enough 
to suit you or to float the egg, you 
can simply run the weak lye water 
through another pail of fresh ashes 
to make it stronger, or boil it down 
to concentrate it. 

To use the lye water to make 
hominy, put 2 gallons of lye water, 
2 gallons of dry com, and 2 
additional gallons of plain potable 
water in a large non-reactive pot 
(that enamel canner works just 
fine!) Simmer until the com kernel 
skins start to slip off. Drain, rinse 
and rub the com through 4 cycles to 
get the lye out. Boil in the cleaned 
pot in water to cover until the skins 
finish coming off completely and 
the hominy rises to the top of the 
water. Scoop the hominy out and 
cook it as desired. 


You can even skip the lye 
making step and make hominy with 



wood ash directly. Put two double 
handfuls of clean ashes (meaning 
you did not bum anything but just 
the wood) from oak, maple or 
poplar wood fires into 2 or 3 quarts 
of clean water. Boil for 1 hour, and 
then let it set all night for the ashes 
to settle. In the morning, boil dried 
com in the water (strained if you 
like) until the skins come off and 
the com color brightens, about 1 -2 
hours). Rinse and mb in 3 changes 
of water. Use the fresh hominy 
right away or preserve for later. 

Some recipes use lime instead 
of lye to treat the com. You can 
use either pickling lime (also called 
mason’s, builders, or hydrated lime) 
which is calcium hydroxide, or you 
can use quick lime which is calcium 
oxide. Either one works, they just 
are used slightly differently. 

To use calcium hydroxide, 
place 2 quarts of potable water in a 
large (4 quart) non-reactive pot. 
Put on the stove on high heat. As it 
begins to simmer, stir in 2 
tablespoons of the lime with a 
wood spoon. When it is totally 
dissolved, add 1 quart of washed 
dry com. Discard any kernels that 
float. When the pot begins to boil, 
lower heat to a simmer, and simmer 
2 minutes. Turn off the heat, cover 
the pot and soak the com 4 hours to 
overnight. Check it, and when the 
com skins start to slip, drain the 
com into a colander and put it 
under running water. Work and mb 
the com with your hands to remove 
skins, and gelatinous slime. When 
the com is clean, there will only 
remain a small speck at the com tip. 
That is the germ, it can stay or not 
as you like. Boil the hominy in 
clean water until it is as done as 
you like. 

If your lime is calcium oxide, 
you use it the same way except that 
you do not heat the pot. You add 
the lime to cold water, and it will 
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start to bubble. Stir to dissolve it 
completely. When the bubbling 
stops, add the com, and then put the 
pot on the fire. Heat, soak, and rinse 
it as above. 

If you want a non-corrosive way 
to make hominy (perhaps your 
toddler gets into EVERYTHING 
and feeds it to the family dog to 
boot) you can use baking soda 
instead of lye or lime. It takes 
longer, but is perfectly tasty just the 
same. 

Shell out 1 quart of field com, 
and wash it to get rid of dirt, dust, 
and chaff. Put the com in a large 
non-reactive (enamel or stainless 
steel) pot with 2 quarts of water and 
2 tablespoons of baking soda. Soak 
it overnight. The next day, put the 
whole pot on the fire, and bring to a 
boil. Lower heat and simmer 3 
hours. Drain off the water and hulls, 
replace with more cold water. Bring 
to a boil, and simmer only 1 hour 
this time. Drain, put in cold water 
and mb off more com hulls. Repeat 
the simmer-wash cycle until all the 
com is free of hulls. Drain, cook in 
fresh water until done to suit. 

Hominy can be eaten many 
ways depending on your whim. 
Boiled until soft, salted and buttered 
is a good way to start. Then you can 
try cooking it in a stew with celery, 
onions, kidney beans, and ground 
beef; adding it to chili (com and 
beans make a complete protein); 
simmered with diced pork, garlic, 
onions, chili powder and oregano; or 
maybe with crumbled cooked bacon, 
some onions sauteed in the bacon 
fat, tomato soup thinned a bit with 
water and seasonings of choice. 
Lime-treated hominy is used in 
making masa (ground hominy) for 
com tortillas and tamales. Recipes 
abound. 

If you made a little too much to 
eat at one time (or other family 
members do not like hominy) you 








The Bushcraft Knife 



Dried maize mote, also known as 
hominy, that is used in Mexican 
cuisine. 


can freeze the excess. But I find the 
texture suffers, so 1 prefer to can it 
or dehydrate it for storing. 

To can hominy, simmer it until 
the kernels are soft, then pack it hot 
in hot jars leaving 1 inch head 
space. Add 1 tsp. salt per quart, or 
14 tsp. salt per pint. Add cooking 
liquid leaving 'A inch head space. 
Process at 10 pounds pressure in a 
pressure canner. Process at 10 
pounds pressure in a pressure 
canner. Process pints 60 minutes 
and quarts 70 minutes. 

To dehydrate hominy, I use a 
dehydrator (to compensate for a 
very humid climate). I spread 
cooked hominy evenly on the trays, 
and dry it at 140 to 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit, until it is dry as dry 
beans (it will break when hit with a 
hammer). Break a piece open and 
make sure it is dried throughout. 
The dried form, sold as posole, goes 
for $3 to $5 a pound, and keeps well 
for several years if kept dry. To use 
it just simmer it until soft again. 

Autumn being the season of 
dried field com, I get a hankering 
for hominy about this time of year. 
It has been a popular food since the 
colonial days. Made from any dent 
or flint com, of any color, it has 
provided cheap, tasty and filling 
meals for generations of hungry 
hard working folks. So shell some 
com, and before you grind it into 
commeal, why not set some aside 
for hominy? 



This is the Dozier Bushcraft knife. After careful con¬ 
sideration and rigorous testing, this is the end result. 
With D-2 blade steel heat treated to Rockwell 60c 
adn durable micarta handles this is truly a high per¬ 
formance knife. To read about the various testing 
and customer reviews, please visit our forums at 
http://dozierknives.com/forum. 


Arkansas Made Dozier, Inc. 
O PO Box 1941, Dept BW 
Springdale, AB 72765 
888.823.0023 M-F 9am - 12pm, 1pm - 5pm 
Fax: 479.756.9139 info@dozierknives.com 
http://www.dozierknives.com 
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ca m Pole Fly Rod 



by *&. k.. wcbb 


I found a fly reel at a yard sale 
for a $1.00 and had to take it home. 
I’m sure that if I didn’t it would 
wind up in the dump with the left¬ 
overs. (This is one of my favorite 
justifications for acquiring stuff.) 

I like to fly fish for bluegills. 
It’s a kick to have one hit a fly on 
top of the water, even the small 
ones. Most of them I put back, I 
take what I need for a meal and 
leave the others for next time. My 
old fiberglass fly rod works fine but 
for fun I wanted to make a cane 
pole and I didn’t want to buy a new 
pole for my new used $1.00 reel. 

Ten years ago I planted Yellow 
Groove Bamboo to stop erosion of 
the bank in front of my house. Over 
the years some folks have stopped 
and asked to cut some to use as cane 
poles, and some don’t bother ask¬ 
ing. (*@% them!) I started cutting 
some poles and putting them up in 
the shed to dry for the folks that ask. 
If you don’t have a grove of bamboo 
I’m sure if you look around you’ll 
find one. When you do a knock on 
the door, a little conversation most 
likely will get you an arm load of 
cane poles. 

Well, let’s get started. The pole 
is dry and dusty and needs some 
love. I gave it a rub down with a dry 
rag. After putting the pole together 
I’ll give it a rub down with olive oil. 
Mineral oil will work and maybe 
better. Less likely to turn rancid, 
I’ve never had this problem with 
olive oil but some other oils have. 

Next is cutting the butt end and 
the tip end flush with a joint. I use 


a fine toothed saw for this and sand 
off any ragged edges. Now we need 
some eyes for the pole. I have used 
safety pins to make field repairs, 
and I think they will work just fine. 
Break or cut the safety catch and the 
point off and bend the eye of the pin 
to make the tip eye. Squeeze the 


legs together to fit the tip of your 
pole. Next bend pins to make the 
running eyes by back bending the 
pins to “open” their eyes. You’ll 
need about four to six of these. After 
enlarging the eyes bend the legs to 
form a running eye, one leg to the 
front and one to the back. I’ve used 
1/16” stai nl ess steel welding wire 
(handy stuff) to 
make the “Large 
First Eye”. With 
the eyes bent up 
file or sand the 
ends to remove 
burrs. Bend the end 
of the running eyes 
into a “U” shape to 
keep them from 
“rolling” under the 
wraps. With the stainless wire you 
can hammer the ends flat and 
remove any sharp edges. 

Now test the pole by giving it a 
wiggle to get the feel of its natural 
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bend. Pick what will be the belly 
(Where the eyes will be placed) and 
mark it. On a fly rod you want the 
first eye about two to three feet from 
the reel. Mark this spot. Next make 
a mark in the middle of the pole. 
Make sure that if lines up with the 
first eye mark. This mark will make 
the spacing of the others easier. 
Between the middle eye and tip of 
the pole put two eye marks equally 
spaced. (Use more if the pole is 
longer.) I don’t measure; I just eye¬ 
ball it. Close is good enough. 

Now it’s time to wrap the eyes. 
I use tape on one leg to hold it 
while wrapping the other. I used 
“Button & Craft” thread to wrap the 
eyes to the pole. In the past I have 
made field repairs using monofila¬ 
ment, wire, boot strings, or electri¬ 
cal tape. But the thread was what 
was at hand for this project. There 
are rigs to put the pole in and spool 
holders for the thread to do this, but 
I’m making one pole so I’ll use my 
hands. 

I place the tail end of the thread 
through the eye and along the leg 
that I’m wrapping holding it there 
with a piece of tape. Next I wrap the 
thread by moving the spool around 
the pole for the first five or six turns. 
With the first wraps tight, I hold the 
spool in one hand and roll the pole 
with the other. Try to keep the 
thread wraps together for strength, 
and it looks better. When I’m about 
3/8” from the end, I put a looped 
piece of thread under the final wraps 
to pull the ends of the thread under 
them. With the thread pulled tight I 
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about using fingernail polish, but 
after my wife put the nix on this 
idea, I decided that polyurethane 
would work better. (I’m sure it will 
also promote harmony in the home.) 
With the first coat you want to satu¬ 
rate the thread, if you just get the 
surface it won’t be as strong. After 
the first coat is dry trim 
the one inch tag ends 
flush. Give the wraps 
enough coats to make 
them look solid and 
smooth. When the poly is 
dry give the pole an oil rub 
down. 

To fix the reel to the 


cut the excess, leaving about a one 
inch “tag” sticking out and move to 
the next wrap. Continue until all of 
the running eyes are wrapped. 

The last eye to wrap is the tip 
eye. Place the tip eye so that the 
joint of the bamboo blocks it from 
sliding off the tip of the pole. Now 
wrap it and cut the excess thread. 
It’s easier to wrap this one by wrap¬ 
ping the thread around the tip and 
not rolling the pole. Now we need to 
seal the thread wraps. I thought 


pole I used stove pipe 
wire. Some “good” electrical tape 
will do just as well. Wrap the reel 
flanges tightly; you don’t want the 
dam thing falling apart when you’re 
up to your backside in the 
water. I used some sal¬ 
vaged 1/4” vinyl aquarium 
tubing for the grip and 
seized the ends with nylon 
string. (More of some of 
the good stuff from the 
stock pile.) 


I like to use weight forward line 
to get some distance to my cast. 
This works well with this cane pole 
but by no means is this pole a 
$500.00 split bamboo fly rod; it’s 
not a broom handle either. It is a lot 
of fun, and from what I’ve seen, the 
bluegills can’t tell the difference. 
(Imagine that.) Get out there and get 
wet, have fun and put some fish in 
the skillet. bkw 
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“The Packer” 

1084 high carbon steel HR06. 
Real stag handle. 
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standard belt sheath. 
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I’ve lived near a beach for eight 
years and have found that growing 
most vegetables in sandy soil yields 
very little in terms of edibles. 
Potatoes being near the top of the 
list because they have to grow 
underground. For two years my 
family and I tried in vain to grow 
potatoes in the insufficient soil, but 
to no prevail. Either ants got into 
them, they did not get enough water 
and nutrients to grow, or they rotted 
before being ready to be harvested. 
Eventually we gave up trying to 
grow anything but a few flowers, 
until one day we found an old fifty 
gallon plastic drum on shore. 
Evidently someone’s raft or diving 
platform had come apart and one of 
the support drums had washed up on 
our beach. My father and 
I went to dig out what we 
thought was a half-buried 
drum. To our surprise it 
wasn’t a half buried drum 
at all it was only a half of 
one total! We kept it any¬ 
ways though seeing as we 
are both pack rats. After 
all one man’s garbage is 
another man’s treasure. 

We put it outside the 
house after a thorough 
cleaning and that’s where 
it sat for a month or two. 

The cleaning is important 
because one can never be 
too sure of what was in a 
barrel prior to their own¬ 
ership of it. Unless of 
course it was theirs to 
begin with. One day after 


returning home from school my 
father came to me and said “boy I 
have an idea for that old drum.” He 
explained his plan while I listened 
intently and then we got to work. 

Since the barrel was already cut 
and cleaned all we needed to do was 
to find a suitable place for it to go. If 
you are starting with a full barrel it 
needs to be cleaned after cutting it 
either in half or just the top cut off 
slightly below the lip. The good 
thing about cutting it in half is that 
you end up with two planters in the 
end, but it’s your choice. This can be 
achieved by first marking around 
where you want to cut, and then cut¬ 
ting it. Careful use of a power jig 
saw or a reciprocating saw and pilot 
hole can achieve this. Always 



remember to wear eye protection 
when cutting with power tools, little 
flakes of plastic shear off and go 
everywhere. A good pair of gloves 
can be useful too because the plastic 
tends to be a little sharp after cut¬ 
ting. An option after cutting is to 
smooth off the edges where the cut 
was made. The last thing anyone 
wants is to get a cut on the hand 
while gardening. Whether you 
choose to smooth the edges or not 
the next step is to clean the barrel 
and drill drain holes for water 
drainage. This part takes a little 
thinking as there are no set numbers 
of holes to drill. The thing to 
remember here is the dryer the cli¬ 
mate the fewer holes you want 
because the plants need more mois¬ 
ture. The same is true in 
opposite for wetter cli¬ 
mates. The wetter the 
weather the more drain 
holes needed so the plants 
don’t drown or rot. After 
you have drilled the drain 
holes the next step is to 
find a place suitable for 
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plants to grow in your barrel. Once 
again this depends on where you 
live and what you plan to plant, 
some plants need more sun than oth¬ 
ers. The key is knowing what you 
plan to be planting. A gardener 
needs to know the plants they are 
going to grow. 

Once you have found a suitable 
spot for what you plan to be grow¬ 
ing, it is time to fill the barrel with 
good growing soil. Be absolutely 
sure the barrel is where you want it 
before filling it. Barrels are not easy 
to move when full of dirt. When my 
family filled the barrels we first 


added a layer of small pebbles to the 
bottom of the barrel to improve 
water drainage. Then we filled the 
remainder with a mixture of com¬ 
post, wet leaves from the woods, 
and a little bagged planting soil 
from the local hardware store. Any 
potting or planting soil can be used 
to fill up the barrel; you don’t have 
to use compost or leaves. Use what 
you prefer or what works best in 
your situation the things listed just 
happened to be what we used. 
Remember to leave a half inch to a 
full inch gap from the top of the soil 
to the top of the barrel. In so doing 


you keep from washing the soil out 
of the barrel during a hard rain. You 
can also put a little fertilizer into the 
mix to help your plants along. After 
they are full of soil, the barrels are 
ready to be planted. Many things 
can be grown in them ranging from 
potatoes to onions, squash, pump¬ 
kins, and tomatoes. Don’t lose hope 
on having a garden this summer 
because of poor planting soil. Get 
your hands on half of a barrel and 
you’re almost ready to go. 
Remember, “The land too poor for 
any other crop, is best for raising 
men.” —R. Pokock jb 


COMING NEXT ISSUE The Home-Built Composting Toilet 

A Back-Up Water Supply At The Cabin 

MAKING ANTLE-R 5UTTON5 


Boy, it is a fine day when I find a 
Backwoodsman Magazine in my mail 
box. Oh what a treat! 1 thought I should 
share with you my way of making 
buttons. Now a lot of you out there have 
made the usual buttons from antler tines 
by slicing the tines carrot style and 
drilling two holes through the disk. I am 
willing to bet that you haven’t seen one 
of these before. See pictures. Well 
certainly not new to me, but to this day 
it still takes some finger grinding to 
make them. 

First off, my buttons are the 


diameter of a 25 cent piece. I begin by 
choosing a moose antler with a palm 
area thickness of approximately 3/4" 
thick. The thicker you go, the more 
sanding you must do. I cut pieces 2"x3" 
and cut them down the middle with my 
band saw. This gives me space for four 
buttons, see picture #1. Before I bought 
my band saw I would place the piece in 
my vise with the two edges between the 
jaws. Tighten up and cut down the 
middle with a hacksaw. When I reach 
the jaws I would piece around and cut 
down to the previous cut. 


After this cut I use my belt sander 
to sand down these 2"x3" pieces, sand 
down close to 1/8". Now cut your pieces 
in half 2"xl-l/2". Next with your 
quarter mark your circle on the rough 
side and round it off, see picture #2. 
Once this is done, I use my disk sander 
to finish sanding the disk down to 1/8". 
See picture #3. This is where I lose 
finger meat. Picture #4 shows one of my 
possibles bags’ shoulder strap decorated 
up a little. There you have it. Very 
unusual and very attractive to be sure. 
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Les Stroud’s 
SURVIVE 
The Ultimate 
Edition; Ess¬ 
ential Skills 
and Tactics 
To Get You 
Out Of Any¬ 
where Alive; 
Hard Cover; Bonus DVD; Each 
book personally autographed by 
Les Stroud; $34.99. Available 
from Backwoods Mercantile see ad 
on page 42. 

From the sun-scorched sands of 
the Kalahari to the snake infested 
jungles of the Amazon, Les Stroud 
has survived it all. Now, the 
creator, producer, and host of the 
hit television show Survivorman 
shares his field tested expertise and 
gives you a no-nonsense look at the 
real world of survival 
Primary and last-ditch methods to start a 
fire in any situation. 

How to find water anywhere, including 
how to get it from a stone. 

The 5 W’s of building a shelter: Water, 
Wigglies, Wood, Weather, and avoiding 
Widowmakers (falling trees). 

Top three edible plants and creatures for 
every region. 

The latest technologies and tried-and-true 
methods to get you noticed fast. 

Tips and tricks for developing a strong 
survivalist mentally that will keep you 
going. 

What to take wherever you go and why you 
should make your own kit. 

How to use what you’ve got on hand to 
make snares, traps, tools, and clothing. 
Avoiding predators large and small and 
defending yourself against them. 

Tales From The 
Trappers’ Trail 

by Kay Beth Faris 
Avery; $18.95; 
Available from 
Backwoods Mer¬ 
cantile, see ad on 
page 43. 

enjoyable and 
historically accurate - Tales From 
The Trappers’ Trail features nine 
captivating stories that provide 



Interesting, 


LES STROUD 

SURVIVE! 


DITION A 
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readers a lively, yet thorough 
history of early trade routes and 
cultural changes that shaped 
northern New Mexico and southern 
Colorado. 

From Spanish conquistadors to 
Zebulon Pike, from the Mexican- 
American War to the Sand Creek 
Massacre - this collection of 
narratives shares a unique per¬ 
spective of the past, with all its 
accompanying hardships, atrocities, 
and attitudes of the day. 

The appeal of Kay Beth Faris 
Avery’s factually-based work lies 
in the truth and accuracy of her 
well-researched and footnoted, 
time-worthy tales of personal 
interaction and recognizable events. 

Story lovers and history buffs 
of all ages will greatly enjoy this 
book for its dramatic 
characterizations, informational 
maps, and the wealth of source 
material that it provides. 



■ Off The Grid - 
a Produced and 
I Edited by Les 
I Stroud; DVD; 
I $19.99 available 
I from Backwoods 
I Mercantile, see 
I ad on page 42. 
Power, water 
and the ‘grid’ 
system are what keep civilized 
societies moving, but a rapidly 
growing sense of concern has 
citizens everywhere desiring and 
then demanding control over then- 
own utilities. A passion for self 
suffic-iency is spreading, not in the 
‘I want to go and live back-to-the- 
land like in a hippy commune’ kind 
of way, rather in a straight forward, 
no nonsense way that requires little 
to no sacrifice of any living 
standards and is affordable at the 
same time. Solar power, wind 
generation, even rain catchment are 
becoming hot topics all around the 
world. 

In this poignant and personal 
documentary, Les Stroud and Sue 
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Jamison, along with their two 
young children, share their 
experience leaving a world of 
electricity bills and water problems 
and going ‘off the grid’ as they 
move to their acreage in Northern 
Ontario. Filmmaker Les Stroud 
wanted to show first hand that you 
need be neither a back-to-the 
lander, an electrical engineer or 
rich to escape the clutches of 
government controlled electricity 
and water. 


POISO! 


Don’t Get 
^Poisoned! By 
S Buck Tilton; 112 
pages 4x6; 15 

f% SP* b&w iUust- 
jJU-) ST 655 rations, paper- 
mJ** ^ bound; $7.95 
I ISBN 978-1- 
|59485-339-5; for 
additional infor¬ 
mation, contact: Emily White 800- 
553-4453; (emily@mountaineer 
books.org). A clear and compact 
guide to North America’s 
poisonous plants, insects, reptiles, 
and other wilderness toxins. 

Stay safe on outdoor 
adventures with this handy 
companion resource for all things 
poisonous found in the wild. This 
latest addition to the Mountaineers’ 
best selling Don’t! series shares 
detailed information on biting and 
stinging insects and reptiles 
(snakes, spiders, and ticks), as well 
as on poisonous plants and other 
naturally occurring toxins. 

Veteran outdoor author Buck 
Tilton covers everything from 
ingested toxins, such as water, 
hemlock and mushrooms, to 
inhaled substances including 
carbon monoxide and desert 
fungus. And don’t forget the most 
commonly thought of nuisance in 
the woods - poison ivy! Armed 
with Tilton’s expertise, a trek into 
the woods will be safe, sound, and 
itch-free, -v 







77m, Reusable, Road flare 

hp Own'd Sharks, (Jr. 


If you’ve been stranded in your car at night, so as to 
fix a tire out in the middle of nowhere and open your 
trunk and find that your flares have expired and you 
don’t have a caution triangle, you can appreciate the 
frustration. Here is a tip that I picked up from a 60's Boy 
Scout manual for how to make an expiration-free road 
flare. 

Step 1: Acquire an empty can. (A tuna can works 
well.) 

Step 2: Acquire some cardboard. (The type that has 
dual layers and that honeycomb structure between them.) 


Step 3: Cut the cardboard in long strips that are 
about 1/4" smaller than the can’s thickness. Starting 



from the edge of the can spiral the cardboard tightly 
inside it. 


Step 4: Melt paraffin wax carefully or melt those old 
candle stubs you have lying around. 

Step 5: *Caution Hot Wax*. Pour the wax carefully 
in the can up to the rim, completely covering the 
cardboard. Gently tap can to make sure that the wax 


occupies all the spaces in the cardboard. 

Step 6: Take some hemp twine and while wax is still 
a liquid, shove it in the center of the can. (Where there 
should be a space, if not make it work.) With a 
screwdriver tamp it down to cover it with wax and then 



lift it back up but not out of the can. 

Step 7: Let the wax harden. 

You now have an essential item to include in any 
vehicle. This is how it works: when you light the twine 
the wax melts like a candle, when the flame hits the 
cardboard lights and since it is porous (the cardboard) it 
will serve as a wick. The whole surface area of the can 
will then light. The flame is hard to extinguish and 
bums with a large yellow flame. The cardboard will 
bum down evenly. Once you blow it out, the surface 
hardens and the flare becomes weather and waterproof 
again. This device bums for hours with a hot flame and 
is reusable. I am sure some of you can make a stove out 
of it and make it an essential item for the camper, 
survivalist, etc. 











OTTO’S CHOICE 



BY LES VOTH 


Once, having doubts about my 
choice of knife for dressing and dis¬ 
assembling deer, I took all my 
knives into the field. Spreading 
them all out at the side of a freshly 
harvested deer, I used all of them, 
until I determined that my first 
choice had been the best. 

I had a BUCK™, a custom 
hunter and a couple of other pocket 
knives, along with my butcher 
knife. It all came back to the old 
butcher knife - doing what it was 
designed to do. 

That was many years ago, and 
this is the knife I reach for 
when there is meat to 
dress. 

Forty years ago, I 
would wander through the 
hardware store looking at 
the butcher knives, hunt¬ 
ing knives and pocket 
knives. 

Otto, the owner, 
would stand at the till, let¬ 
ting me wander around 
looking, but keeping a 
sharp eye on this aimless 
child perusing his aisles. 

Noting a consistency 
to my interests, Otto gave 
me a lesson in steel quality. A 
machinist from Germany, before 
immigrating to the New World, he 
knew how to determine quality. 

Hold up a piece of steel with 
your fingers, and, as it hangs, flick it 
with your fingernail. The higher the 
“ring” - the better the steel. (You 
must not hold it so tight that you 
deaden the sound potential.) 


I finally had real knowledge to 
use in my search for a good knife! 

In those days boxes of knives 
were displayed at eye level to short 
people. I picked up and flicked steel 
until my “flicker finger” bruised. 

Finally, I found one knife rang 
with a higher ring than the rest. 
Taking this potential treasure - it 
wouldn’t become a true treasure 
until Otto approved - to the till, I 
asked if this was the sound I should 
be listening for. 

Otto’s flick of his machinist’s 
finger rang that blade with a higher 



My 40-year-old butcher knife 


note than I could achieve. With the 
approval of a raised eyebrow it was 
declared - a good knife, excellent 
steel - a pleasant discovery. 

The price he allowed me to pay? 
Ninety cents. What surprised me 
even more than the price, was that 
he let me buy such a knife. I was 
just a little kid, and the ownership of 
such a knife was cause for wonder 
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and reverent pride. 

I was out the door with my 
paper wrapped prize. What I needed 
now - a sheath. Down the street was 
Eric, the shoe repairman, who used 
to let me watch him perform mira¬ 
cles with worn footwear - if I kept 
out of the way, and quiet. Watching 
him by the hour, I learned that the 
hopeless could be transformed into 
the useful. 

Eric took my new knife, never 
raised an eyebrow, reached into a 
pile of scrap leather and extracted a 
couple scraps. Then I watched him 
morph them into the 
sheath that houses the 
knife to this day; twenty- 
five cents later, I walked 
out with Eric’s newest 
work of art. 

Deer are the main 
reason I use my old knife 
these days. I have found 
that with the longer blade 
there are things made 
easier while skinning, 
and field dressing, deer. 

Sharpening has 
been done by anything 
that is handy, that you 
can call a sharpener, but I 
prefer to use a steel, as long as the 
bevel is correct. 

When it’s properly sharpened it 
sings when skinning. You only have 
to hold the end of the handle with a 
couple of fingers, and the weight of 
the knife does most of the work. 
When its edge is gone, you have to 
“make” it work, it doesn’t get there, 
though, until you haven’t touched it 


















up after four to five deer. 

As for the care the knife has 
received in the past forty years? 
Some good, some bad. It’s good that 
I learned how to remove rust years 
ago, as neglect cause pits to form on 
one side, after I had put it away 
dirty. 

The cure for the rust was oil and 
steel wool. As long as you keep the 
steel wet with oil, you can rub the 
nasty stuff off without too much 
effort. (Depending on how nasty 
nasty is.) The pits remain as a 
reminder to pay more attention to 
the tools that are most useful, 
though. 

This cure for rust works on 
firearms that have surface rust, too. 
Make sure to keep the oil there as a 
lubricant, or you will scratch the 


steel, and/or finish, of a firearm. 

My forty-year-old purchase 
has been a very useful tool to 
me, and to many I have hunted 
with. I have dressed far more 
deer than I have taken. Some of 
my fellow hunters are not well 
acquainted with sharpening 
aids, knives that are practical, 
or knives of their own. 

Many of the deer I have 
dressed were taken by hunters 
who had no idea what to do 
once the animal was on the 
ground, and I’m honored to be 
able to help them how to care 
for their deer. 

Educate, not humiliate, that 
is what Otto’s choice and I do, 
when opportunities present 
themselves. *** 



Possibles bag with knife sheath attached by zip tii 


THE SURVTVALIST’ S KEYCHAIN by Tom Bohl 



A few main items attached to the 
carabineer such as knife, flashlight, 
screwdrives and of course keys 

There are probably hundreds of ways to 
carry gear you might need in case of an 
emergency from simply stowing it in a 
backpack to putting it inside a hollowed out 
rifle stock. It occurred to me the other day 
that one of the easiest ways to carry a small 
part of this gear is on your key chain. There 
are a multitude of gadgets on the market that 
you could carry, but I’ll talk about a few 
basic ones that I have found to be most 
useful and why. 

Probably the most basic yet useful item 
you can carry on your key chain is a small 
pocketknife. Pretty much everyone who 
reads this magazine knows the value of a 
good knife. They will cloth you, feed you, 
and protect you. The lock blade I have on my 
keychain has an inch long blade. Most often 
I’ve used it for cutting fish line or opening 
boxes, and once I skinned a weasel with it. 


but you never know what you may need it 
for. A friend I used to work for had shot a 
moose in the wilds of Alaska and had 
forgotten all of his knives except for a multi 
tool he always carried with him. Took him 
hours upon hours to cut up the moose just to 
get him loaded into the canoe. It would be 
hard work with a multitool, ten times harder 
with my tiny lock blade, and I don’t even 
want to think about it if he had no blade at 
all. You get the idea. 

Another valuable item to have on your 
keychain is a small flashlight. I can’t brag 
enough on this item either. It’s helped with 
everything from power outages to tent 
camping to dead or dying batteries in my 
lantern when I’m checking on my bobcat 
traps. Those little flashlights are more 
reliable than using your cell phone for 
illumination in a pinch. A few more main 
items that come to mind for a keychain are 
these: a small tape measure is maybe not a 
survival item necessarily, but they’re nice to 
have for doing those minor measurements on 
projects or making sure that fish you just 
caught is legal length. I believe those 
magnesium bars for fire starting may also 
have keychain attachments. I also have a 
couple of tiny screwdrivers in a little plastic 
case that are mainly used for fixing 
eyeglasses, usually my wife’s or someone 
else’s, but there and again, you may have 
fishing reel or something else that may 
require a screwdriver to fix. Yet another 
item I have on my keychain usually is my P- 
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38 can opener (see Backwoodsman Jan/Feb 
2010 article for more info on the P-38.) 

Oh, I’ll admit I normally don’t have all 
of these items on my keychain at once. I 
have too many keys for that. A lot of these 
items are on a carabineer which serves as a 
keychain or as a clip for anything I may 
need. I mainly carry the flashlight and the 
can opener because I usually have a knife on 
me anyway. Part of my personal discipline, 
it’s just like getting dressed before you leave 
the house. The can opener eases my fear of 
starvation a little. It’s no fun to go without. 
For the individual survival keychain, you 
just have to mix and match and find out 
what works best for you. You may even find 
some other useful keychain gadgets I didn’t 
even think to mention, like maybe a bottle 
opener or a plastic Band Aid holder for 
example. 

The last thing I’d like to mention is the 
cost of these items. Most of them will not 
break the bank. In fact, a lot of them I’ve got 
for free at different areas, usually promo 
items from vendors. So you can outfit your 
survival keychain on a shoestring budget and 
have some useful gear to carry that hardly 
takes up any room. Hopefully the instances 
where you have to use any survival or 
emergency equipment are few and far 
between if ever, but if they do, perhaps you 
may be a little more prepared. Safe travels 


















Scent Free 
Soap Making 

by Winston Foster 


If you want to use scent free soap for washing hunt¬ 
ing clothes or yourself prior to going afield you can 
either buy it at an inflated price - or make your own. It 
will be scent free, unlike commercial soaps because you 
won’t add any of the odors that sell soap and warn game 
animals you’re nearby. I didn’t say pure soap. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact it might have some impurities, mine has. 
There’s the odd fleck of campfire ash but no bugs. I 
took them out. 

I’ll mention now all soaps are made from fat or oil 
and lye. You can start the easy way by buying beef, pork 
or mutton fat from a butcher or even easier by using five 
pounds of lard. If 
you decide to ren¬ 
der raw fat you’ll 
need nearly twice 
the weight to end 
up with five 
pounds. As a real 
primitive do-it- 
myselfer I started 
at the very begin- 

n ' n 8- Pic 1: rendering fat 

I cut the fat 

from two butchered lambs 
keeping the attached meat 
scraps to a minimum. These 
slices were put into an enam¬ 
eled canner pot with about a 
quart of water to prevent 
early scorching on the bot¬ 
tom. Be forewarned that this 
will take a long time at low 
heat. The canner was buried 
deeply into the hot ashes in 
our large campfire pit and 
left overnight. Next morning 
the fat scraps remaining Pic 2: straining renderings 
were bubbling in oil. (Pic 1 ) 

Lifting the pot with leather gloves I strained it first 
through a mesh fruit bag which took out the larger 
pieces. It was then hung up in the sack to drip the 
remaining free oil into the pot. (Pic 2) Second straining 


followed through window screening pegged to the pot. 
Don’t wait too long before doing that or you’ll have a 
solid non-pouring mass. If you are unable to weigh the 
oil you have rendered it will be close to 1 lb. per US 
quart, or liter. 

After sitting all day some impurities floated up and 
were scooped off. When I returned I reheated the near¬ 
ly solid fat on a camp stove. (Pic 3) If you lack a camp¬ 
fire pit the whole melting process can be done on a 
camp stove or a BBQ side burner set on low. I would 
avoid rendering on the kitchen stove if you have a wife. 
There are some “distinctive odors” given off. After a 
final straining through cheesecloth only clean oil 
remained. (Pic 4) If using commercial lard no straining 
is required. 

To convert 
your liquid fat to 
soap you must 
now add lye. Wear 
protective gloves 
and glasses when 
handling lye. At 
this point put 
about one and one 
half quarts of 
water in a Pyrex 
or crockery pot 
that can stand 
some heat. DO 
NOT USE ALU¬ 
MINUM! IT 
REACTS. Slowly 
stir in 9*/2 ounces 
(270 gms) of pow¬ 
dered commercial 
lye (NaOH) to 
_. . . ...... .. U /2 U.S. quarts of 

Pic 4: cheesecloth straining fat , , 

cold water. The 

water will heat, let it cool to about 90-100 degrees F 
(32-45 degrees C). 

The trick is in getting the right amount of lye solu¬ 
tion for the amount of liquid fat. If you are using lard 
about 2.1 oz. of lye per pound is about right. The meas- 


Pic 3: campstove rendering 

















urements given will get you fairly 
close to useable soap. If it feels a bit 
greasy you could remelt the cakes 
and add a bit more lye solution. 
Remelting once it’s soap is not too 
easy. It is better to be on the weaker 
side with the lye and work your way 
up. You can always add a bit more but 
can’t remove it if the soap is too 
harsh. It would be necessary to add 
more fat while remelted to reduce the 
harshness of the strong lye. 

When the fat has just begun to thicken 
slowly pour in the lye solution while stir¬ 
ring very slowly. After 10-15 minutes it 
will thicken to about the consistency of 
liquid honey. To produce harder soap stir 
in some salt dissolved in water at this time. 

Or if you have a desire to actually add 
some perfume or scent, now is the time to 
add it. It is ready to pour into cakes. (Pic 
A) 

For molds I used one commercial bar 
shape and the rest were large cupcake papers 
tins. Ladle it in and you have soap cakes. 
Remove the cupcake molds from the baking 
two hours when they have solidified. Let it 
weeks. 


Pic 7: egg floating 

in baking 
(Pic B) 
tins after 
cure two 


Pic 5: ash slurry 

Now if you want to get really 
self reliant you could make your own 
lye by leaching the wood ashes from 
the camp fire. 

To leach lye from wood ashes 
shovel your enamel canner full to the 
top with ashes then pour in lots of 
water until the solution is thin enough 
to stir. (Pic 5) Probably add more 
ashes at that point because they settle 
a lot. Wire the lid on just a bit loosely so it 
will leak. Lay it flat or slightly tilted for¬ 
ward and a thick gray liquid will trickle 
into your catch bucket. (Pic 6) If it clogs 
rotate it until fast dripping starts again. Let 
the resulting liquid settle for a while. 

Successive screenings will remove the 
gray ash and then finally use a tightly 
weaved cloth. The final liquid should be 
about the color of yak pee, which everyone 
should be familiar with... This liquid 
should be evaporated to strengthen it until 
an egg floats in it with about the size of a 
quarter showing above the surface. (Pic 7) That will be 
somewhere around one-quarter of your original volume. 
At that strength you can use your self made lye at the 
rates for commercial lye. wf 



DISCOUNT POCKET KNIVES, HUNTING KNIVES 
AND MULTI-TOOLS. 
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NOTHER BOWIE KNIFE 
The Plot Thickens.. 


X, 


by Charlie Richie 


The various knives of Jim 
Bowie, and the thoughts that have 
been put down on paper about them 
just keeps getting more interesting. 
The historical Bowie knife was not 
a single design, but rather a series of 
knives improved several times by 
Jim Bowie over the years. Bowie’s 
big knife, the one reportedly crafted 
by James Black, along with the 
Rezin Bowie knife displayed on the 
wall at the Alamo, also the knife that 
Bowie gave Edward Forrest the 
actor, and the one that his nurse said 
that she took from his dead body in 
the Alamo, all help to confuse the 
overall picture. No 
Bowie historians 
dispute the fact that 
Jim Bowie owned 
the big knife, but 
it’s looking more 
and more like he 
used a variety of 
knives of various 
sizes and shapes. 

The big knife wasn’t his only knife. 

In the early days before special¬ 
ized fighting/killing knives made 
their appearance, many of our fron¬ 
tiersmen depended on the knife at 
hand for all purposes. What’s come 
down to us are the legends, and in 
some cases, the myths. The bigger 
than life exaggerations that tend to 
stick in our collective memories, but 
what may have really happened is 
altogether another matter. This is 
one such case. 


The following comes from John 
Bryant, staff writer for the Alamo de 
Parras in March 2000. “The San 
Jacinto Museum has a spear point 
Bowie on display that Madame 
Candaleria alleges she took from the 
Alamo and later gave to the family 
of Sam Houston. Candaleria 
claimed that she was the nurse of 
James Bowie during the Alamo 
siege and took it from his body after 
his death. The English made knife is 
marked W&S Butcher. It has a six- 
inch blade with a small nickel cross 
guard and is fitted with stag scale 
handles. There is also a second 


Bowie given by Candaleria to 
Charles Campbell of San Antonio 
who displayed it in his drug store. 

It is noteworthy that the spear- 
point knife was made by W&S 
Butcher, and it is equally important 
to realize that this knife was the only 
one found on Bowie’s body. 
Another important fact is that the 
W&S Butcher Knife Company 
started formal production in 1819, 
and by the 1830’s they were in the 
midst of boom years for the 
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American trade. We have all read 
that the Big Bowie was supposedly 
taken from Bowie’s lifeless body by 
a Mexican soldier. But this is con¬ 
jecture at the very best. The only 
thing that is fairly certain at this 
stage is that the W&S knife was the 
one taken from Bowie’s body. 

It is very unlikely that we will 
ever know the actual appearance of 
the original Bowie knife. Its drastic 
change from a simple big butcher 
k ni fe to a huge clip point knife in 
just a few years got this response 
from Rezin Bowie. He said, “The 
improvement in its fabrication and 
the state of perfec¬ 
tion it has acquired 
from experienced 
cutlers, was not 
brought about 

through my 

agency.” 

This comment from 
Rezin Bowie seems 
to indicate that the 
“original Bowie Knife” was just a 
simple hunting knife. It didn’t have 
an exaggerated clip point, and never 
had the huge cross guard. The knife 
may have been something like the 
one nurse Candaleria took from 
Bowie’s body. The knife in the pic¬ 
ture taken from the San Jacinto 
Museum was most likely the one 
that was used by Jim Bowie at the 
siege of the Alamo. 

Knowing the skills of my 
buddy, Michael Quade at 



This is the knife that Jim 
Bowie died with. This knife 
was used by Jim Bowie at 
the siege of the Alamo. It is 
also the knife that Michael 
Quade of Arrowhead Forge 
replicated for me. 











Arrowhead Forge, and the fact that 
he is an excellent replicator of his¬ 
torical knives, prompted me to com¬ 
mission him to craft a knife like the 
one that nurse Candaleria took from 
Bowie’s body. I am just that way, 
and the only method to satisfy my 
curiosity is to actually hold a copy 
in my own hands. After several 
weeks the knife arrived along with a 
note from Mike saying, “I like the 
style and feel of this knife. It could 
be used by just about anybody of the 
era”. Just for the record, the knife 
that Mike crafted for me has a coin 
guard and Moose antler for a han¬ 
dle. To say it looks like Bowie’s 
Alamo knife would be an under¬ 
statement, even down to the false 
edge on the top of the blade. The 
handle is slightly concave just like 
the original. Mike got the knife 
about as close as possible without 
having the original in his hand to 


copy. He’s also right about the fit 
and feel, because this is a working 
knife. One that would go to the 
woods or mountains, and in a pinch 
just might save your life in a tough 
situation. 

I like everything about this 
knife, it’s not too big and not too 
small, with the blade length being 
6” in length and the overall length at 
10-3/4”. Just a good size for a lot of 
uses. The handles are steel pinned, 
and I assume they were pinned with 
steel on the original. Mike also 
crafted an almost exact sheath of the 
style that was with the Bowie knife 
at the Alamo. All in all, the Bowie 
death bed knife is a formidable 
weapon and tool. In the event you 
are interested in a replica of this 
knife I would suggest consulting 
Michael at Arrowhead Forge. His 
address is: 13628 474th Ave., 
Wilmot, SD 57279. The telephone 
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number is: 605-938-4814. 

The number of knives attributed 
to Jim Bowie just keeps getting 
longer. Perhaps like a lot of us he 
had many knives. cr 


Welding Joints in Angle Iron 

Although angle- 
iron joints are of¬ 
ten welded on the 
inside surface for 
the sake of ap¬ 
pearance, they will 
be much stronger 
if the welding is 
done on the out¬ 
side surface where 
most of the strain 
is found. The out¬ 
side weld is espe¬ 
cially important if the angle iron is used 
in machinery or structural work where 
there is considerable vibration. 



LARGEST 
SELECTION 
OF TANNED 
FURS IN USA 


Leather • Rawhide • Claws 'Teeth • Antler 'Skulls 
Fur Tanning Services 
Best Prices Nationwide 
Fur Hats, Blankets, Ear Muffs, 
Mittens from Your Fur or Ours 
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CLASSIFIED | 


Classified Advertising Rate is $1.00 
per word, with $10.00 minimum per 
listing. Send Check or Money Order 
to Backwoodsman Magazine, PO Box 
1740, Fulton Texas 78358 or call toll 
free 866-820-4387 with a credit card. 

$400 WEEKLY ASSEMBLING 
PRODUCTS FROM HOME. For Free 
Information, send SASE: Home 
Assembly-BN-P O Box 450 - New 
Britain CT 06050-0450 


Wanted: Old Carbon knives (trade 
or buy) Send picture or description 
along with prices. Must be reasonably 
priced or will trade multi-year 
subscription in some cases. Charlie 
Richie, POB 1740, Fulton I X 78358 

FREE Knife Making Supply 
Catalog! Visit www.knifekits.com or 
call 1-877-255-6433 today! 


Largest Fur Dealer With Over A 
Million Fur Tails, Coyote, Red Fox, 
Arctic White Skins, etc. Go into 
business with our $100 minimum 
order. Free Price List. Do Pow-wows, 
Fairs, Etc. Strips, Inc. (718)786-3381. 
Fax: (718)786-0203/stripsinc. 
tripod.com 


Property Caretakers/Housesitters- 
Enjoy rent free living. Salaries & 
Benefits too! 1000+ Caretaking 
OpportunitiesIThe Caretaker 
Gazette, 3 Estancia Lane, Boernc, 
TX 78006; (830)755-2300 

$29.95/year. www.caretaker.org 


WANTED: I am willing to trade 
subscriptions for old issues of pre-1942 
How-To Magazines, Woodslore 
Magazines, Wildcrafling Magazines, 
and Old Books on Camping. Contact 
me at the magazine address. Charlie 
Richie 


We Buy and Trade for your Wild 
Turkey Wings, Tails and Loose 
Feathers. We also process your 
primaries into arrow fletching. Custom 
Feathers, 6117 Highway 190, 
Chillicothe, MO 64601. Toll Free 1- 
888-353-8246. 

www.customfeathers.com 


Ol’e Buff Archery & Konza Tipi 
(one pole design of nylon, 12'xl8' 
only). Custom Tooled Leather 
Products, Books (Static Recurve, Arrow 
Smithing), 3790 Pecan Dr., St George 
KS 66535 785-494-2797. 
http://Kansas.Net/~Barchery/01’eB 
uff.Html/or Qlebuff.com 


Handmade Knives & Traps - 
Mockingbird Hill Knives, John 
Emberton, 660-359-5758; 
mockingbirdhillknivcs.biz 


Crooked Knives, Hand Forged 
Knives, and Brown Ash Baskets. 
Moose River Handcrafts, P O Box 
205, Jackman, Maine 04945 - 207- 
399-8367. Http://www.mooseriver 
handcrafts.com 


Make The Best Hard Cider From 
Fruit Juice. Kits start at $5 - Free 
Recipes and how to video. 
www.ciderup.com 
936-419-1941. 


Flat Tapered Slingshot Band 
Assemblies -Three for $11 - Free 
Shipping - Bill Herriman, 707 
Cardinal Dr., Kerrville TX 78028- 
2906; 830-895-4733. 


Sticker Chief—Wildlife Vinyl Decals 
and More! 

www.STICKERCHIEF.com 
Send $2 for catalog. 

Sticker Chief P O Box 140443, 
Toledo OH 43614. 


www.SurviveUntilTheEndComes 

.com 


FOR SALE: Traditional Black 
Powder Supplies. “Catalog” now 
available. Send $3.00 to: Huber 
Enterprises, Box 67 / 408 Railway, 
Fallon MT 59326. Call 406-486-5575. 


A+ SLINGSHOTS - “Top Of the 
Class!” - Powerful, Fun, Hunting, 
Plinking, Survival, Made in the U.S.A. 
Visit us at www.aplusslingshots.com 
or send a self addressed stamped 
envelope to P O Box 5291, Bakersfield 
CA 93388 for a free catalog. 


Primitive Weapons, Atlatls, 
Blowguns, Bolas, etc. Go to primitive 
weapons.com or call Mike (503) 201- 



SURVIVAL BOWS: This is the 
ultimate survival bow. Go see at: 


www.henaultarchery.com 
or write for free Brochure. Henault 
Archery, 137 Schofield Ave., Dudley, 
MA 01571 (508)943-3681 


“Catch Hundreds Catfish, Carp” 
Methods Catalog. “Hard Times 
Survival” Catalog, “Trapping 
Methods” Catalog. Each $3.00. 
George Bryant, Box 255-B, Hanson 
KY 42413. 


Bamboo Trolling Rod... New Modem 
Made, 2-piece 8 ft medium action. 
Very nice. Comes with cloth carrying 
bag. Will send pictures if needed. $85. 
Charlie at bwmmag@cobridge.tv 


Outdoor Survival -Supplies & Kits, 
Knives, Firearm Accessories & More! 

Out Tac Outfitters Inc., 305-865- 
0340; www.outtac.com 


INDIAN RELICS-BC AUTHENTIC, 
Civil War, more, $ 1 for a huge catalog. 

Indian, P O Box 246, Independence, 
KY 41051 
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COMPLETE JERKY BOOK. 176 

pages. $ 18.00. One of the oldest forms 
of food preservation. Book includes 
old-fashioned and modem methods. 
Also early American history, historical 
reprints, survival, military manuals, 
self-sufficiency and more. Minuteman 
Books POB 333 New Castle, VA 
24127. Free catalog 540-864-5733 or 
minutemanbooks@gmail.com ‘ 

Fire by Friction Kit with instructional 
DVD. Everything you need. $39. Ppd. 
Add flint + steel kit $25. J Stephens 
3819 Lyn Dr Columbus GA 31909 

AMAZING NEW BOOK: Tales Of 
The Frozen North” by Jim Allen; 
paperback $6.95 plus $1.50 for 
shipping. Trailhcad Press, p O Box 
4717, Elkhart IN 46514. 


White Bison Traditional Bows. 

Custom hand crafted wood hunting 
bows. Excellent hunting weapons. 
Simple, dependable, lethal. (530)249- 
1362 or (530)310-6997 

COTTONWOOD BOW AND 
DRILL fire starter. Complete kit using 
the best wood for friction fire making 
and the best socket available. Send $25 
check or money order. Creative 
Connection, 201 N. Oakland Ave., 
Oakland NE 68045. 


Mountain Cur Puppies out of proven 
hunting parents. Great for big game or 
small. I use these dogs on squirrel, 
coon, hogs and bear. Some are used for 
trapline, tracking wounded game, 
decoying coyotes and finding shed 
antlers. Extremely smart and loyal. 
You can feed your family with these 
dogs. 940-531-1664 Saint Jo, Texas. 

Real Estate and Land buyers. We’re 
any buyer’s best friend! Call us to help 
you get a deal. www.MatchMade 
Realty.com (877)220-1387 

Old Mexican and Finnish Sheath 
Knives Wanted...will pay reasonable 
prices or trade for multi-year 
subscriptions. Contact: Charlie at 
Backwoodsman Magazine, P O Box 
1740 Fulton, Texas 78358 orbwmmag 


@cobridge.tv 


New From Onagocag Publishing! 
The New Atlatl and Dart Workbook 
by Wyatt R. Knapp. Build your own 
stone-age spear thrower for hunting, 
competition and fun! Along with 
—redesigned 
atlatl plans 
rt) j * l A and all new 

about making and using weights, atlatl 
mechanics and how they affect 
performance, and 4,000 year old 
fletching techniques. Information on 
making and using sinew, primitive 
hafting of arrowheads with sinew and 
pitch, and more. 49 drawings and over 
60 photographs, 108 pages. $21.95 + 
S&H. To order: 

www.onagocag.com/bookorder.html 


Don’t Be A Victim! Non-Lethal Self- 
Defense Weapons. Defend yourself. 
Send For “free” Catalog. Kisha Dept 
AA1 Suite H, 625 Burkeway North 
Versailles PA 15137 


Want To Buy Any Literature, Books, 
Magazines on How To Make Rustic 
Furniture. Will pay well. 318-688-8513 

Demands Outstretch Supply! Produce 
organic fertilizer and nightcrawlers. 
Part or full-time. (800)728-2415. 
www.vermiculture.com 


Drums, Hairpipe, Beads, Patterns 
and other Native American Style 
Crafts, Supplies. Send $1 for price list. 
Wilderness Crafts, 41 French Rd., 
Dept BW, Abbot ME 04406. 

1978 25' Camper with A/C for sale. 
$2,000 CASH 217-653-7480 


Buying: Silver Dollars, Quarters, 
Dimes, Pennies 1982 & older, $1.20 
per hundred, Indian Pennies, dental 
Gold, Gold coins. Send list of what you 
have. I pay insurance and postage 217- 
653-7480._ 

1968 PMC Mobile Home, 10x50, 2 
bedrooms, new cabinets, sell for 
$1,850. 


Buying: Junk car, truck, and tractor 
batteries, pay good prices, auto 
catalytic convertors, copper tubing and 
wire. If you live in I A, IL, MO,NE, KS, 
MN, WI can pick up. 217-653-7480, 

Iraqi Money, may sky rocket in value 
very soon. Due to oil revenues and 
stabilization in government. Free 
information report, plus where to buy 

D.O. Roberts, P O Box 59, Quincy IL 
62306-0059 


U.S. Government - 1 oz. .999 pure 
Silver Eagle coins. Call for price 
changes daily 217-653-7480 

Vitex Negundo Shrubs, bloom late 
summer into fall, attract honey bees 
and butterflies by thousands, limited 
supply order early, minimum order 10 
@ $3.25 ea. Or 25 @ $3.00 ea. Plus 
$7.00 shipping. Roberts Enterprises, 
P O Box 36 Taylor, MO 63471-0036 
217-653-7480. 


Free Health Products Catalog. Send 
name, address to D.O. Roberts, P O 
Box 59, Quincy IL 62306-0059 

1994 Chevrolet Cavalier $950 CASH, 
gets 37-39 MPG, 2000 Ford Taurus SE 
3.0 V-6, Super Fuel Saver, Flex fuel E- 
85 option, runs excellent, gets 29-30 
MPG, $2,500 CASH, several other cars 
and trucks for sale, 217-653-7480 
www.drcarlot.com 


Old English Game Chickens Trio -(2 
hens, 1 rooster) $250, Not sold for 
fighting purposes, for breeding only 
217-653-7480 


4 City Lots in Historic Town of La 
Grange MO. City water, electric, 
natural gas. Low cost utilities. Build 
your cabin or dream home here, only 
3/4 mile from Mississippi River, only 2 
miles from State Park, fishing and 
boating area. Price $18,000. Will 
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Consensus: 

Adopt-A- Manatee. 
for Easter 

Your Help is Needed! 

1 800 432 JOIN (5646) 
www.savethemanatee.org 


i si ; 

\YEARS,^ 


■Muzzleloadlng * Woods lore * Survival* Homesteading* History * Indian Lore 

Tke Magazine for Ike Twenty-First Century Frontiersman 

BACKWOODSMAN MAGAZINE features Muzzle¬ 
loading • 19th Century Crafts • Homestead How-To 
•Adventure • Leather Projects • Regular Columns • Primitive 
Archery • Hunting Stories • Frontier Recipes • Primitive 
Camping & Survival Topics • Indian Crafts and much more! 
Backwoodsman is the voice of the 19th Century. 
JOIN US NOW! We’d like to have you with us! 


Check one: 

□ 1 Year (6 issues) $23.00 

□ 2 Year (12 issues) $44.00 

□ 3 Year (18 issues) $61.00 

□ Lifetime $300.00 

No Lifetime accepted for Canada 
or Foreign subscriptions. 


Canada (airmail) add $14/year U.S. Funds/Other Foreign (airmail) add $35/year. 
We cannot accept orders from Australia or New Zealand. 

Credit card orders: call toll free 1-866-820-4387 or 
mail to address below and include credit card # and 
exp. date or send check/money order U.S. Funds to: 

BACKWOODSMAN MAGAZINE 
P.O. Box 1740 
Fulton, TX 78358 

Please allow 6-8 weeks for your first copy. 


VISA 


BACKWOODSMAN MERCHANDISE 


across the front. Our new grey col¬ 
ored t-shirt, along with black let¬ 
tering is one of the most handsome 
logo shirts that we’ve ever sold. A 
step up from the old shirt that we 
sold. Specify size: Med., Large or 
X-Large. ($2 extra for 2X large) 


CAP 


custom emroidered. Velcro 
adjustable strap. 
Khaki. 

U.S. FUNDS ONLY 

— YOUR CHOICE ■ $17.00 EACH 

JSssL ADD POSTAGE: US $3.00 PER ITEM 
Foreign $5.00 PER ITEM 

Call Toll Free 866-820-4387 for credit card orders Visa/Mastercard 


BACKPACK 


inset side 
water bot¬ 
tle pock- 
front zippered pocket 
and adjust-able padded 
shoulder straps. It’s color is 
olive/black with “The 
Backwoodsman” in yellow 
lettering on the front of the 
pack. Our backpack will 
make an excellent day pack 
for those roaming treks. 


DUFFEL BAG 


10 1/2 ”h 
X ll”d, 
and fea¬ 
tures a large zippered main 
compartment with a perma¬ 
nent hard bottom. It also 
includes two zippered front 
pockets and a mesh water 
bottle pocket, padded han¬ 
dle and adjustable shoulder 
straps. Comes in forest 
green with yellow 
Backwoodsman lettering. 
Say it loud, say it proud... 
I’m a BACKWOODSMAN! 


Send check/MO to Backwoodsman Magazine, PO Box 1740, Fulton, TX 78358 
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RICHIE’S ARTIFACTS OF THE WEST 

q B 0 x 1740 Fulton Texas 78358 


1. Neat Little Woods Knife...heavy carbon steel blade with 
serrations, 8" oa, steel guard/steel top-stag handles with 
small compass in handle. Comes in heavy loop sheath. $24 

2. Old Time Colonial Collectors Sheath Knife...heavy 
carbon steel blade with Colonial/Providence USA markings, 

9" oa, steel guard/molded old style plastic handle. N ice heavy 
sheath. Collector value. $26. 

3. Old 1800's Maker Marked Wood Handled 

Knife...heavy carbon steel blade with what looks like 
"Cha. its, 107 Avenue..Enter, Paris..”, 9-3/4"oa, blade stem 
goes through the handle and is hammered flat to hold in 
place. Silver colored ferrel/black wood handle/steel guard on 
blade. Old knife looks to be boot type. $26. 

4. Old Timey Valor sheath Knife...heavy carbon steel 
blade, 8" oa, stag handles/steel guard steel top. #10482..a 
nice old Japanese knife by a firm that made good knives. 

$25. 

5. Little Bowie Sheath Knife...heavy carbon steel blade, 8- 
1/2" oa, steel guard/handles are funky part of this knife-one 
half stag and one half wood. TLC makes this a sweetie. 

Comes with functional sheath. $26. 

6. Old Genuine Mint LF&C Skinner/Camp Knife..heavy 

carbon steel blade with LF&C-Universal-Made in USA 
stamping, 8-1/2" oa, metal bolster/one pin-round shaped 
wood handle. Heavy sheath but not original. Authentic old 
knife. $35. 

7. Vintage Deep Woods Knife..heavy dark carbon steel 
blade, 15" oa, old style copper rivets-dark coffin shaped handle. This old knife has seen the hair of the bear, and it could go into 
battle with me anytime. $33. 

8. A Malco Duct Knife..heavy double edged carbon steel blade, 10-1/2" oa, ash handles. The Mountain Man called this type 
of knife a “sticker”. Nice specimen. $24. 

9. Nice Old Time Butcher With Guard...heavy carbon steel blade, 11" oa, steel guard attached to hardwood handle. 
Odd..haven’t seen one like this. Genuine old. $28. 

10. Old Camping/Fishing Knife...heavy carbon steel blade with serrations, 9" oa, 2 copper rivets/2 copper pins/beautiful maple 
handle. Knives like this were common woods knives in a by-gone era. $26. 

11. A Mountain Man Butcher...heavy carbon steel blade, 12" oa, 2 copper rivets/ash handle. Nice aged sheath knife. $24. 

12. Looks Like Case W ithout Markings...heavy forged carbon steel blade, 11" oa, 2-copper rivets/ash handles. Great knife. 
$24. 

13. RussellfGreen River) Boning Knife...heavy carbon steel blade, 11" oa, 2 copper rivets/Beech handles. Knife is in mint 
condition-never used. $22. 

14. Huge Mountain Man Butcher...heavy carbon steel blade, 15" oa, 3 copper rivets/contoured ash handles with Dexter 
stamping. Big aggressive looking knife. $26. 

15. The Plains Indian Look..heavy simitar-shaped carbon steel blade, 17" oa, 3 brass rivets-dark ash handle. The Bowie Sand 
Bar fight look. $29. 

16- The Buff Hunters Favorite-heavy carbon steel blade, 10" oa, 3 old brass rivets/coffin shaped ash handles. My choice. $25. 

17. A Genuine PAL Butcher .heavy carbon steel blade, 11" oa, 3 rivets/nice ash handle PAL means quality $28. 

18. A French Knife.,heavy carbon steel clip point blade, 12" oa, 3-steel rivets/contoured maple handles. At home in an Eastern 
forest. $25. 

19. Backwoodsman Butcher.,heavy carbon steel blade, 13", 2 steel rivets/nice aged ash handles. 13" makes it a big knife. $27. 

20. A “Hammer Forged” Made in USA Butcher..heavy carbon steel blade, 11" oa, 3 brass rivets/beavy hardwood handles. 
Fairly old $25. 

21. Heavyweight Scalper Pattern Knife-heavy carbon steel blade, 12-1/2" oa, 3 brass rivets/nice maple handles. The Indian 

preferred this design. $2.5. __ 

I PLEASE ADD POSTAGE. 1-2 knives $5..3 or more $6-Canada 1-2 knives S5..3 or more $7. 

Credit Card Orders-Call Toll Free 866-820-4387 -KNIVES ARE SOLD AS IS..NO RETURNS 

These knives are one of a kind -Emailing us what you n^intisfasteiJjwmiiiag(gchartenneCAlMZMA|X£H£AEBZBl^££Lk£S_ 








Offer Valid 
While Supplies Last 


Hycreek’s “Last Man Standing” Angler’s Package provides 100% 

Weatherproof Protection 
0/o for Serious Anglers! 

sss 


Best of all, order NOW and save 55% 


All 6 Items for only 


Are you tired 
of being 
cold & wet on 
the water? 

Be prepared with our 6-Piece 
“Last Man Standing’' Fil ing Suit, 

& you’ll never need to puli your line 
early when the weather turns nasty. 

Take a closer look: 


~Features & Detachable M— 


ORDER NOW 

-Online, Toll-free or by Mail- 


Hycreek, 101 S. Main St., 
Ishpeming, Ml, 49849 


Order online or by telephone for immediate delivery 

I I Yesl Reserve my 6-piece "Last Man Standing" Waterproof Anglers Package that includes the 
Jacket, Pants, and comfort layering system. Send no money now You will receive an invoice 
for $199.95 plus $19.95 shipping (U.S.) detailing payment and size options. 

□ Just send me a catalog please. 


At Hycreek, keeping you 
comfortable in bad weather is 
our obsession. We guarantee 
this outfit will keep you warm 
and dry, or we will buy it back 
Order now & discover how 
tens of thousands of fishing 
enthusiasts just like you have 
stayed warm, dry, & comfort¬ 
able with our tested & proven 
comfort insulating system. 


This top-quality 
“Last Man Standing” 
Angler’s Suit Includes: 

I PRO Series Jacket: ioo% Waterproof & 
Windproof, polyester microsuede, pit zips, hood, 
YKK zippers, 12 gear pockets. Retail Value: s w 

) PRO Series Pants: ioo% Waterproof & 
Windproof, polyester microsuede, 4 pockets, 
adjustable waist and cuffs. Retail value: ‘159 

hwicking Underwear top & bottom: wear 

r this layer against your skin to pull moisture 
away and keep you dry. Retail value: >59 

$ Thermal Microfleece Set: Wear this polar- 
weight layer over the wicking underwear for the 
ultimate warmth & comfort. Retail value: * 69 


Every product we sell comes with 
a 100% Satisfaction Guarantee 


CREEK* bw 


HUNTING CLOTHES Si GEAR 


866-459-4440 

www.hycreek.com/BKW4 




















